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The  1992  amendments  to  the 
National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Act  have  catapulted  In- 
dian tribes  and  Native 
Hawaiian  organizations  into 
full  partnership  with  Federal  and  state  preservation  agen- 
cies. As  the  National  Park  Service  begins  to  consult  with 
Native  Americans  on  establishing  tribal  historic  preserva- 
tion programs,  this  issue  of  Federal  Archeology  Report 
opens  with  examples  of  ways  in  which  Native  Americans 
have  already  incorporated  archeological  preservation  into 
their  lives  and  communities. 


Our  Native  American 
Partners  in  Preservation 


Until  a  few  years  ago,  hiring  a 
contract  archeologist  was  the 
most  common  way  to  ensure 
that  projects  on  tribal  lands 
complied  with  preservation 
law.  Yet  this  work,  usually  conducted  on  a  project-by-pro- 
ject basis  by  academically  trained  professionals,  often 
lacked  the  continuity  of  long-term  planning.  There  were 
exceptions  of  course:  the  University  of  Arizona 's  Grasshop- 
per Field  School  on  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Indian 
Reservation;  the  Archaeological  Program  at  the  Pueblo  of 
Zuni;  and  the  Navajo  Historic  Preservation  Program,  which 


Tradition  and  Innovation 

Preserving  the  Catawba 's  Cultural  Heritage 
V.  Ann  Tippitt  and  Wenonah  Haire 

MANY  CENTURIES  AGO,  ALONG  THE  RIVER  THAT  STILL  BEARS 
their  name,  the  Catawba  lived  in  a  large  expanse  of 
land  that  straddled  both  states  of  the  Carolinas.  Today  their 
tribal  home,  located  outside  Rock  Hill,  SC,  is  a  one-mile- 
square  reservation. 

Yet  the  size  of  their  home  has  not  constrained  the  size  of 
their  spirit.  During  the  1970s,  the  Catawba  revitalized  their 
cultural  identity.  They  began  compiling  historical  accounts, 
holding  pottery  and  language  classes,  and  taking  action  to 
reclaim  their  tribal  lands  and  gain  Federal  recognition. 

In  1989  the  Catawba  Nation,  a  small  community  in  north- 
central  South  Carolina,  formed  the  Catawba  Cultural  Com- 
mittee to  protect  and  promote  the  tribe's  history  and  arts. 
Since  then,  the  committee  has  carried  out  many  projects  in 
cooperation  with  nearby  universities  and  museums,  from 
renovating  an  old  school  building  as  a  cultural  center  to 
working  with  South  Carolina's  Winthrop  University  on 
educational  packets  about  the  Catawba  for  public  schools. 


One  of  the  most  mutually  beneficial  collaborations  has  been 
with  the  Schiele  Museum  in  Gastonia,  NC.  In  1975,  the 
museum  initiated  relationships  with  several  Native  Ameri- 
can groups  in  the  Carolinas  by  adding  southeastern  ethno- 
graphic materials  to  its  collections,  promoting  local  Native 
American  exhibits,  providing  school  and  public  programs, 
sharing  research,  and  supplying  meeting  space  and  staff 
assistance.  During  this  time,  a  special  relationship  grew 
between  the  Catawba  Nation  and  the  museum. 

In  1984,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alan  May,  the  museum 
began  a  county-wide  archeological  survey  of  the  Carolina 
Piedmont.  A  major  focus  of  the  survey  has  been  the  late 
prehistoric  occupation  of  the  middle  Catawba  River  Valley, 
using  archeological  and  ethnohistoric  research  to  identify 
and  better  understand  prehistoric  Catawba  sites.  Several 
Catawba  participated,  and  the  findings  have  been  presented 
to  the  Nation.  This  year,  a  new  survey  will  identify  historic 
and  prehistoric  sites  on  the  reservation. 

European  expansion  into  the  Piedmont  brought  many 
changes  to  the  tribe  but  one  thing  remains  constant:  the 
making  of  pottery.  The  pottery  making  tradition  is  strong 
and  dynamic,  says  Catawba  bibliographer  Dr.  Tom  Blumer, 
because  it  gracefully  balances  the  contradictory  themes  of 

continued  on  page  6 
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carries  out  cultural  resource  management  through  a  contract 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

FOR  NATIVE  AMERICANS,  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  MEANS  OF 
preserving  their  heritage  has  been  through  practice.  In 
carrying  out  everyday  activities,  they  constantly  enact  and 
renew  traditions  passed  down  through  generations.  Yet,  as 
the  NPS  report  "Keepers  of  the  Treasures"  points  out,  land 
development  is  adversely  impacting  sites  that  are  culturally 
meaningful  to  Native  Americans,  and  traditional  ways  of 
conveying  knowledge  are  being  compromised  through  loss 
of  languages  and  ceremonies.  To  stem  these  losses,  Ameri- 
can Indians,  Alaska  Natives,  Native  Hawaiians,  and  their 
representatives  and  allies — taking  the  name  "Keepers  of  the 
Treasures"  from  the  report — have  organized  to  exchange 
information  about  their  own  preservation  projects. 

Today,  preservation  work  on  both  Federal  and  tribal  lands 
is  moving  out  of  the  last  stage  of  grudging  compliance  with 
regulations  and  into  the  first  stage  of  a  proactive  stance 
toward  integrated  planning.  But  because  preservation  activi- 
ties as  mandated  by  the  Federal  government  are  far  different 
from  Native  American  traditional  practices — even  though 
they  both  have  the  same  goals — professional  preservation- 
ists and  Native  Americans  need  to  work  with  each  other  to 
define  their  roles  and  establish  policies  and  procedures  for 
preserving  Native  American  archeological  materials. 

Few  Native  Americans  are  academically  trained  in  archeol- 
ogy; they  experience  it  first-hand  as  team  members  in  the 
field  and  in  the  lab.  Two  of  the  authors  in  this  issue  were 
trained  in  other  disciplines.  John  Johnson  of  Alaska's 
Chugach  was  a  businessman  before  he  assumed  his  position 
as  cultural  resource  manager  for  the  Chugach  Corporation. 
Catawba  native  Wenonah  Haire  is  a  dentist  who  maintains 
her  practice  in  Rock  Hill,  SC,  not  far  from  the  tribe's 
reservation.  Both  willingly  shoulder  the  roles  of  archeolo- 
gist,  ethnographer,  genealogist,  historian,  and  educator.  Part 
of  their  success  lies  in  understanding  the  techniques  used  by 
preservationists  to  reach  other  professionals  and  the  general 
public.  They  disseminate  information  about  their  tribes 
through  publications,  teaching,  modules,  site  management 
plans,  and  museum  programs  and  exhibits. 

Native  Americans  have  the  general  skills  to  initiate  and 
manage  cultural  preservation  projects.  What  many  lack  are 
the  specific  skills  of  working  preservation  professionals. 
(One  author  in  this  issue,  Seneca  archeologist  Robert  Dean, 
thinks  that  all  Native  Americans  should  have  a  grounding  in 


archeology.)  New  grants  programs  now  make  it  possible  for 
Native  Americans  to  acquire  these  skills  through  training, 
workshops,  and  contracts. 

Such  is  the  case  for  the  Makah  of  Washington  State.  With 
funds  from  the  NPS  Tribal  Historic  Preservation  Grants 
program,  the  tribe  contracted  the  Canadian  Conservation 
Institute  to  test  stabilization  treatments  for  archeological 
artifacts.  Though  extremely  well-preserved,  these  Native 
American  objects — found  at  Ozette,  a  wet  site  at  Cape  Alava 
on  the  Pacific  coast — need  continuous  assessment  and  treat- 
ment for  their  long-term  curation.  The  grant  underwrote 
conservation  training  for  two  Makah  and,  due  partly  to  their 
work,  a  curator  of  collections  position  was  created  at  the 
Ozette  museum. 

But,  as  collections  curator  Janine  Ledford  explains  in  her 
article,  there  is  a  need  to  incorporate  her  tribe's  values  into 
the  museum's  collections  policies.  Even  as  Native  Ameri- 
cans gain  experience  in  using  models  from  the  preservation 
community,  they  will  also  have  to  modify  these  models  to 
accommodate  traditional  perspectives  and  practices. 

Non-Native  archeologists  wanting  to  be  full  partners  with 
Native  Americans  need  to  understand  the  traditional  values 
Native  Americans  wish  to  preserve.  At  the  same  time, 
archeologists  will  be  challenged  to  make  their  scientific 
findings  more  relevant  to  Native  Americans.  Archeologists 
need  to  find  a  common  ground  that  integrates  Native  Ameri- 
can perspectives  into  the  interpretation  and  treatment  of  sites 
and  artifacts. 

IN  THE  LONG  RUN,  GAINING  THIS  UNDERSTANDING  MAY  BE  MORE 
important  than  developing  synthetic  preservation  mod- 
els. But  the  models  themselves  should  not  be  discounted  as 
agents  of  change.  While  not  often  appreciated,  policies, 
procedures — indeed  the  whole  regulatory  process — can  be 
modified  to  accept  new  circumstances  and  models. 

With  time  and  wisdom,  Native  Americans  will  ultimately 
synthesize  science  and  traditional  knowledge.  As  Hopi  Pat- 
rick C.  Dallas  writes  in  the  fall  1991  Native  Peoples:  "We 
can  easily  walk  in  the  shoes  of  others,  doing  as  they  do  and 
learning  what  they  learn.  That  is  only  a  small  part  .  .  . 
Another  part  is  taking  new  information  and  allowing  neces- 
sary time  for  its  acceptance  to  be  integrated  with  old  knowl- 
edge." 

Veletta  Canouts 

Archeological  Assistance  Division 

National  Park  Service 
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In  Search  of  a  Legacy 


John  F.  C.  Johnson 


Each  April  John  Johnson  boards  a  Beaver  float  plane  to 
survey  the  lands  owned  by  the  Chugach  Alaska  Corporation 
and  its  five  affiliated  villages:  Port  Graham,  English  Bay 
(Nanwalek),  Chenega  Bay,  Tatitlek,  and  Eyak.  At  Prince 
William  Sound,  he  embarks  in  a  Zodiak  rubber  raft,  driven 
by  a  15  horsepower  motor,  traveling  up  to  40  miles  of 
shoreline  a  day,  camping  overnight,  until  the  plane  returns 
a  week  later.  — Ed. 

'HE  CHUGACH  REGION  IS  CENTERED  IN  PRINCE  WILLIAM  SOUND 

and  the  lower  Kenai 
Peninsula,  southeast  of  An- 
chorage. The  first  Euro-Sibe- 
rian explorer,  Vitus  Bering, 
traveled  through  here  in 
1741,  and  later  explorers,  in- 
cluding Captain  Cook  and 
George  Vancouver,  wrote 
dramatic  accounts  of  their 
voyages  through  the  Sound. 
Between  300  and  400  sites — 
Native  Alaskan  villages  and 
fishing  camps,  rock  paint- 
ings, trappers'  cabins,  and 
Russian  settlements — mark 
the  rich,  4,000-  to  5,000- 
year-old  cultural  landscape. 


Chief  Peter  Chimovitsky  and  family  at  Nuchek.  photo  by  dr.  barbour  (1909?) 


Most  sites  have  been  located  and  recorded  in  the  past  12 
years  through  the  systematic  survey  of  the  shorelines  and 
forest  fringe.  We  are  in  the  process  of  preparing  National 
Register  and  National  Landmark  nominations  for  many  of 
these  sites,  but  meanwhile  I  stay  in  contact  with  members 
of  the  Chugach  villages,  who  are  sometimes  also  relatives, 
to  survey  lands  not  yet  examined,  estimated  to  be  a  little  over 
half  of  the  holdings. 

After  attending  college  (as  a  business  major)  I  worked  two 
years  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  National  Park 
Service  locating  and  identifying  sites  described  in  the  ar- 
chives and  oral  histories  of  Native  Alaskans.  These  early 
surveys,  done  in  haste  from  helicopters  and  boats,  missed 
over  half  of  the  sites  that  I  later  relocated  as  cultural  resource 


manager  for  Chugach  Natives  Incorporated  (now  the 
Chugach  Alaska  Corporation),  where  I've  spent  the  last  ten 
years.  I've  collected  oral  histories  and  migration  stories 
from  the  Chugach,  Eyak  Athabascan,  and  Tlingit  natives, 
whose  ancestors  occupied  many  of  the  same  sites  in  the  area. 

Many  of  these  stories  are  about  families.  My  own  grand- 
mother, Mary  Chemovitsky,  was  born  on  Nuchek  Island,  an 
800-acre  plot  in  Prince  William  Sound  that  was  once  the 
tribe's  largest  settlement.  The  Chugach  left  the  island  in 

1929  when  the  last  chief — 
my  grandmother' s  uncle,  Pe- 
ter Chemovitsky — died. 

Today,  the  island  is  seeing 
new  life.  A  feasibility  study 
planned  for  Fort  St.  Constan- 
tine/Helen — built  here  by 
the  Russians  and  the  Aleuts 
in  the  1790s — will  look  at 
possibly  adapting  it  as  a  cen- 
ter to  stimulate  native  culture 
and  attract  passing  cruise 
ships  (a  few  years  later  these 
same  Russians  erected  Fort 
Ross,  north  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  has  been  com- 
pletely restored).  The  Chugach  Heritage  Foundation,  set  up 
by  the  corporation  to  preserve,  promote,  and  educate  the 
region's  Native  Americans,  is  helping  fund  the  Fort  St. 
Constantine/Helen  restoration  project. 

THE  FORT  SITE  HAS  A  RICH  ARCHEOLOGICAL  RECORD;  ROOT  MASS 
thrown  up  from  giant  downed  Sitka  Spruce  has  yielded 
Russian  trade  beads,  harmonicas,  planks,  pilings,  pottery, 
and  metallurgical  items  from  a  blacksmith  shop.  The  arti- 
facts, which  we  collected  to  prevent  looting  and  vandalism, 
are  being  temporarily  housed  at  a  facility  in  Anchorage  until 
a  university  or  other  organization  can  be  found  to  assist  in  a 
salvage  excavation. 

The  archeological  record  of  the  Chugach  region  has  been 
subjected  to  a  number  of  natural  and  cultural  disasters.  On 
Good  Friday  of  1964,  the  Sound  was  the  epicenter  of  North 
America's  largest  recorded  earthquake,  setting  off  a  tidal 
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Origin  of  the  Name  Chugach 


Oral  history  from  the  late  John  Kalash- 
nikoff,  Aleut  elder  from  Nuchek  Island 

LONG  AGO  PRINCE  WILLIAM   SOUND  WAS 

covered  by  a  solid  sheet  of  ice  which 
extended  over  the  bays  and  mountains. 
One  day  native  hunters  were  kayaking 


along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  when  one  man 
cried  out  "CHU-GA  CHU-GA  ('hurry 
hurry'),  let's  go  see  what  that  black 
thing  is  sticking  out  of  the  ice." 

So  the  hunters  paddled  closer  and  closer 
to  see  what  it  was.  It  turned  out  to  be 


mountaintops  emerging  out  of  the  ice. 
Thus  these  travelers  settled  along  the 
outer  ice-free  shores  of  the  Sound.  As 
the  ice  retreated,  so  did  the  Chugach. 
They  followed  the  ice  and  animals  as 
they  retreated  deep  into  the  heart  of 
Prince  William  Sound. 


Recorded  by  John  Johnson 

©  Chugach  Alaska  Corporation 

The  Chugach  Heritage  Foundation  has 
published  a  number  of  oral  histories, 
including  Chugach  Legends,  Eyak  Leg- 
ends, and  English  Bay  and  Port  Graham 
Alutiiq  Plant  Lore.  Proceeds  from  these 
publications  support  scholarship  and 
preservation  programs.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  John  Johnson  at  the 
address  and  phone  in  his  article. 


wave  that  killed  many  people.  One  island  rose  40  feet;  others 
sank  20  (the  quake  heaved  up  a  large  number  of  prehistoric 
adzes  and  stone  tools).  Many  sites,  now  below  high  tide, 
were  devastated  by  the  recent  Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill,  which 
turned  red  fire-cracked  rocks  black  and  contaminated  or- 
ganic deposits.  The  cleanup  was  often  equally  damaging,  as 
some  workers  vandalized  burial  caves.  I  believe  that  the 
$100  penalty  levied  against  the  vandals  under  the  Archeo- 
logical  Resources  Protection  Act  was  too  light  given  the 
nature  of  the  transgressions. 

To  mask  sites  from  the  casual  visitor,  surface  artifacts  will 
be  collected  and  inventoried.  We  also  plan  to  recruit  villag- 
ers as  stewards  to  monitor  sites.  Restoration  money  from  the 
Valdez  incident  may  be  used  to  build  mini-culture  centers  in 
the  villages,  where  the  artifacts  could  be  displayed. 

Recently,  I  initiated  the  return  of  the  remains  of  nearly  50 
individuals  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Museum 
and  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  We  intend  to  rebury  them 
in  the  original  locations  from  which  they  were  taken.  In 
some  cases,  this  will  mean  interpreting  and  recording  what 
we  find  after  redigging  the  holes.  We'd  planned  to  reinter 
the  remains  this  summer,  but  lack  of  funds  for  building 
coffins  and  reexcavating  the  sites  is  impeding  our  efforts. 

For  more  information,  or  to  volunteer  for  the  Fort  Constan- 
tine  restoration,  contact  John  F.  C.  Johnson,  560  East  34th 
Ave.,  Suite  200,  Anchorage,  AK  99503-4196.  Phone  (907) 
563-8866. 
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A  Lifetime  with  the  Makah  Collections 


Janine  Ledford 


IMAGINE  A  MAP  OF  WASHINGTON  STATE  AND  MARK  THE  MOST 
northwestern  point.  This  is  where  the  Makah  Indian  Res- 
ervation is  located.  I  work  at  the  Makah  Cultural  and  Re- 
search Center  (also  called  the  Makah  Museum),  a  facility  in 
the  Village  of  Neah  Bay  that  houses  an  exhibit  gallery,  gift 
shop,  and  collections  laboratory. 

Growing  up  on  the  reservation,  I  worked  as  a  young  weaver 
making  replicas  for  the  center.  Now,  as  an  adult,  I  find  new 
challenges  as  curator  of  collections  here.  It  is  fitting  that  we 
Makah  train  ourselves  to  preserve,  promote,  and  interpret 
what  is  ours.  For  me,  not  only  is  it  interesting  to  work  with 
such  wonderful  collections,  but  even  more  exhilarating  to 
manage  objects  made  with  such  care  by  my  ancestors. 

As  a  curator,  I  am  in  charge  of  storage,  tracking,  and  access 
for  the  collections,  which  include  archeological  materials 
from  wet  and  dry  sites  at  Hoko,  Ozette,  and  other  locations 
both  on  the  reservation  and  within  traditional  Makah  terri- 
tory; ethnographic  and  historic  materials  such  as  baskets  and 
sea-mammal  hunting  gear;  and  contemporary  objects.  These 
collections  are  supported  by  archival  tapes,  transcripts,  pho- 
tos, and  other  documents  relating  to  Makah  culture. 

The  laboratory  manages  over  80,000  artifacts;  the  Ozette 
collection  alone  includes  over  55,000  tools  and  tool  frag- 
ments; more  than  15,000  house  planks,  poles,  and  posts  from 
buried  houses;  and  over  1  million  bones  and  shells — the 
remnants  of  our  ancestors'  diet. 

WHAT  MAKES  OUR  COLLECTIONS  LAB  UNIQUE  IS  HOW  WE 
incorporate  Makah  values.  Whenever  feasible,  our 
objects  are  organized  according  to  Makah  linguistic  catego- 
ries, and  the  artifacts  are  labeled  in  both  Makah  and  English. 

Both  old  and  young  people  are  involved  in  our  language 
program.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  Elders  in  the  community 
are  pleased  to  see  the  museum  promote  interest  in  the 
language  and  in  the  culture  as  a  whole. 

Our  collections  system  also  reflects  traditional  values  in 
handling  certain  objects.  For  example,  where  Makah  society 
placed  gender  restrictions  on  using  specific  tools,  we  feel 
we  must  honor  these  values.  Therefore,  current  planning 
calls  for  training  both  male  and  female  Makah  curators. 


This  June,  the  general  public  got  a  glimpse  of  the  collections 
system  during  open  house  for  our  new  storage  facility,  built 
with  $1.5  million  from  our  tribal  council,  private  founda- 
tions, and  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities.  The 
facility  will  allow  us  to  centralize  the  collections,  which  over 
the  past  20  years  have  been  scattered  among  several  build- 
ings. This  made  research  difficult  and  maintenance  prob- 
lematic due  to  the  lack  of  environmental  controls. 

THE  DEDICATION  OF  THE  NEW  FACILITY.  WHOSE  DESIGN  WAS 
tailored  to  the  collections,  was  uniquely  Makah.  It 
included  a  blessing  of  the  building  and  grounds  through  song 
and  prayer  as  well  as  traditional  dancing.  The  eldest  member 
of  our  community,  Isabell  Ides,  cut  the  ribbon  to  open  the 
facility. 

Currently  we  are  installing  shelves  and  shortly  we  will  begin 
moving  artifacts.  For  me,  this  has  to  be  the  most  exhausting 
time  since  the  museum  opened.  A  computerized  plan  for 
moving  and  installing  the  Ozette  collection,  developed  with 
a  grant  from  the  National  Park  Service,  will  ease  the  move. 

In  addition  to  the  technicalities  of  the  move  and  installation, 
we  have  to  consider  the  center's  operational  needs  once  we 
have  everything  in.  An  inventory  of  the  collections,  which 
is  essential  for  research  and  future  projects,  is  badly  needed. 
We  have  been  working  on  it  daily — not  a  small  task  consid- 
ering the  thousands  of  artifacts  we  have  been  tracking. 

Registration  and  cataloging  programs  are  also  top  priorities. 
Since  we  are  involved  in  preserving  Makah  culture,  accurate 
documentation  of  our  acquisitions  is  crucial. 

Many  Makah  people  have  a  strong  sense  of  pride  that  we 
have  so  many  wonderful  objects  from  our  past.  The  Makah 
council,  elected  by  members  of  the  tribe,  has  offered  con- 
siderable financial  support  to  the  center,  especially  to  the 
collections. 

Because  the  collections  exist  to  benefit  both  the  Makah 
community  and  the  general  public,  we  recognize  the  need 
to  address  the  values  and  concerns  of  these  groups  when  they 
differ.  While  we  place  great  importance  on  empowering 
tribal  members  with  the  knowledge  of  our  heritage,  we  also 
work  diligently  to  inform  the  public  about  Makah  life. 
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Tradition  and  Innovation 

continued  from  page  1 

tradition  and  innovation.  At  the  museum,  a  permanent  Cat- 
awba pottery  exhibit  illustrates  the  continuity  of  surface 
treatment,  manufacturing  techniques,  and  vessel  forms  that 
still  inspires  Catawba  potters  [see  sidebar]. 

On  the  museum  grounds,  a  Catawba  Indian  village  exhibit 
was  built  as  part  of  the  400th  Anniversary  Celebration  of  the 
Roanoke  Voyages.  This  "village"  does  not  merely  replicate 
a  prehistoric  site,  but  rather  features  several  structures  from 
different  historic  and  prehistoric  periods,  illustrating  social 
and  technological  changes  among  the  Catawba  specifically 
and  among  southeastern  native  groups  generally.  A  number 
of  Catawba  were  involved  in  the  planning  of  the  village 
including  Chief  Gilbert  Blue,  Assistant  Chief  Fred  Sanders, 
and  Francis  Wade  of  the  pottery  committee.  The  North 
Carolina  Indian  Commission,  the  Metrolina  Native  Ameri- 
can Association,  and  Arnold  Richardson  of  the  Haliwa- 
Saponi  (a  North  Carolina  tribe)  also  provided  assistance. 

The  exhibit  further  solidified  the  relationship  between  the 
museum  and  the  Catawba  Nation,  stimulating  more  re- 
search. Steve  Watts,  director  of  the  museum's  Southeastern 
Native  American  Studies  Program,  began  a  decade  of  inten- 
sive study  on  the  Catawba,  focusing  on  aboriginal  technolo- 
gies. This  research,  along  with  ethnographic  descriptions  of 


The  Schiele  Museum's  Catawba  village  exhibit. 

hunters  and  gatherers,  serves  as  background  for  a  series  of 
adult  and  teachers'  workshops  at  the  museum's  Catawba 
village.  The  school  program  "Indians  of  North  Carolina" 


The  Living  Tradition  of  Catawba  Pottery 


THE  CATAWBA  POTTERY  MAKING  TRADITION 

has  played  a  major  role  in  the  survival 


of  the  tribe's  integrity  and  identity.  The 
Schiele  Museum,  through  its  collec- 
tions and  programs,  has  encouraged  the 
intermingling  of  old  and  new  so  vital  to 
that  tradition. 

The  noted  Catawba  potter,  Doris  Blue, 
was  invited  to  the  museum  in  1975  to 
demonstrate  her  craft.  The  entire  manu- 
facturing sequence,  from  the  digging  of 
the  clay  to  the  firing  of  a  pot,  was 
filmed.  The  pottery  collection,  estab- 
lished at  that  time,  now  numbers  over 
200  pieces  by  more  than  20  potters. 

It  is  a  living  collection,  with  current  as 
well  as  older  ware.  Any  older  work  that 
comes  in  is  shared  with  Catawba  pot- 
ters, and  often  they  are  able  to  recognize 
an  unattributed  piece.  This  also  gives 
them  a  chance  to  see  and  study  older 


pottery.  Recently  a  small  bowl  acquired 
at  public  sale  was  shown  to  its  original 
maker — 50  years  after  she  had  signed 
and  dated  it!  She  was  delighted  and  so 
were  her  students. 

Each  fall,  the  museum  hosts  the  Cat- 
awba Pottery  Festival.  Fifteen  to  twenty 
Catawba  demonstrate  their  craft,  and 
each  brings  pieces  for  display.  The  tribe 
also  lends  older  ware  for  temporary  ex- 
hibit. For  the  last  several  years  Dr.  Tom 
Blumer,  the  tribe's  bibliographer,  has 
lectured  on  the  history  of  the  Catawba, 
the  potters,  and  their  work. 

Catawba  history  and  prehistory  provide 
an  important  and  enriching  link  in  tell- 
ing the  story  of  the  local  landscape,  its 
natural  and  cultural  history.  The  potters 
of  the  Catawba  tell  that  story  through 
their  pottery. 
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also  draws  heavily  on  this  information,  combining  the  re- 
gion's natural  history  with  Native  American  adaptations  to 
it.  The  program,  which  mixes  in  elements  of  the  tribe's 
material  culture,  serves  to  introduce  students  to  their  Cat- 
awba neighbors. 

Each  fall,  at  "Fap-Fe-Iswa" — a  Catawba-hosted  outdoor 
festival  on  the  reservation — the  museum  staff  has  a  chance 
to  participate  outside  their  normal  setting,  by  setting  up 
exhibits,  demonstrating  crafts  and  skills  like  flintknapping, 
providing  transportation,  and  most  importantly,  sharing  the 
spirit  of  the  Catawba. 

Right  now,  the  museum  is  renovating  the  pottery  exhibit  and 
building  another  structure  in  its  Catawba  village.  The  reno- 
vated exhibit  will  include  interviews  with  potters  and  a 


video  of  the  pottery  manufacturing  process.  The  video  will 
also  incorporate  footage  of  noted  potter  Doris  Blue,  filmed 
by  the  museum  in  1975.  And  this  June,  participants  in  a 
workshop  on  prehistoric  house  building  constructed  a  bent- 
pole,  bark-covered  house  perhaps  typical  of  those  used  by 
the  peoples  of  the  lower  Catawba  River  Valley. 

For  more  information  about  the  Schiele  Museum,  contact 
curator  Ann  Tippitt  or  Steve  Watts,  Schiele  Museum, 
1500  East  Garrison  Blvd.,  P.O.  Box  953,  Gastonia,  NC 
28053.  Phone  (704)  866-6900. 

For  more  information  about  the  Catawba,  contact  Dr. 
Wenonah  Haire,  Chairwoman,  Catawba  Cultural  Pres- 
ervation Project,  611  East  Main,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29730. 


Digging  for  Roots 


A  Seneca  Archeologist  Surveys  His  Native  Past 


R; 


OBERT  DEAN  GREW  UP  ALONG  THE  BANKS  OF 

ahe  Allegheny,  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
hardwood  forest  that  once  stretched  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Great  Plains.  These 
rolling  hills,  he  says,  are  where  he  found  his 
love  for  "finding  things,  discovering."  Years 
later,  he  returned  to  his  native  soil  as  co-part- 
ner in  one  of  the  few  minority-run  businesses 
in  the  field  of  archeology. 

The  road  home  has  been  a  bit  circuitous.  He 
kicked  around  in  his  undergrad  years,  chang- 
ing majors  several  times  before  settling  on 
anthropology.  Dean  took  his  master's  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo, 
where  he  began  to  build  a  reputation  for 
survey  work.  Discounting  the  "limited  life  at 
the  university" — and  after  a  short  stint  at  the  region's  only 
other  employer  of  archeologists  (an  environmental  firm) — 
he  launched  his  own  company  with  African  American  ar- 
cheologist Warren  Barbour  in  1980.  One  reason  for  the 
venture,  Dean  jokes,  is  his  "poor  attitude  toward  authority." 

"I  had  no  idea  of  just  how  difficult  it  was  to  go  into  busi- 
ness," he  says,  "foolish  like  myself  and  my  partner  were  at 
the  time.  But  you  acquire  the  skills  or  fall  by  the  wayside." 
What  kinds  of  skills?  "Everything  related  to  business — 
managing  people,  managing  money.  You're  basically  sell- 
ing yourself  and  your  product."  It's  an  open  question  as  to 


whether  the  firm's  minority  status  has  net- 
ted many  jobs.  "It's  helped  us  out  in  some 
government  contracts,"  he  says.  "But  on 
other  occasions  the  odds  weren't  too  high." 

Still,  the  company  persevered  and  the  work 
ultimately  took  Dean  back  to  his  roots, 
when  he  was  hired  to  survey  New  York 
State's  only  Native  American  historic  site, 
Ganondagan,  in  the  Finger  Lakes  region. 

HE  SITE  IS  IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE  GENESSEE 

valley,  homeland  of  the  Seneca,  once 
blanketed  with  towering  hardwoods  and 
strewn  with  fish-laden  streams.  The  Seneca 
say  they  are  ancient  inhabitants  of  this  land, 
and  archeologists  concur  that  they  or  their 
forebears  have  likely  been  here  since  the  last  glacial  period. 
With  the  coming  of  the  Europeans,  the  tribe  prospered  as 
traders,  and  the  bustling  settlement  of  Ganondagan  became 
known  as  a  "capital"  of  the  Seneca  Nation.  To  protect 
themselves  and  their  grain,  the  Seneca  built  a  fort  overlook- 
ing the  town.  In  1687  their  trade  rivals  the  French  descended 
in  force,  destroying  the  settlement  and  its  fort  [see  sidebar]. 

Dean's  charge  was  to  look  for  a  house  pattern  on  the  site. 
"All  of  the  past  work  had  been  directed  to  removal  of  burials 
and  excavation,"  he  says.  "People  had  been  more  interested 
in  finding  the  artifacts  than  in  trying  to  identify  what  the 
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The  Siege  at  Ganondagan  Fortress 
■■■■■■■■■■■ 


IN  THE  17TH  CENTURY,  GANONDAGAN— IN 

the  heart  of  what  is  now  New  York 
State — was  a  busy  Seneca  trading  set- 
tlement. To  protect  themselves  and 
their  grain,  the  Seneca  built  a  fortress 
on  a  30-acre  bluff  overlooking  the  site. 
In  1687  the  French  army  under  Cana- 
dian governor  Marquis  de  Denonville, 
hoping  to  annihilate  their  trade  rivals, 
attacked  the  fort,  which  housed  the 
tribe's  largest  granary. 

The  fortifications  were  made  of  oak 
logs  perhaps  thirteen  feet  long,  sunk 
three  feet  into  the  ground.  Large  posts 
alternated  with  small  ones,  all  set  close 
enough  so  that  a  person  could  not 


squeeze  through.  This  palisade  ran  for 
800  paces  in  a  rough  oval.  At  the  north- 
west corner  was  a  natural  entrance,  a 
slope  connecting  the  crest  to  the  low- 
land. A  nearby  spring  could  provide 
water  in  a  siege. 

A  chaplain  with  Denonville  described 
the  town,  with  the  fort  above  it,  as  "at 
the  top  of  a  mountain  of  earth,  to  which 
one  rises  by  three  terraces.  It  appeared 
to  us,  from  a  distance,  to  be  crowned 
with  round  towers."  As  the  French 
forces  approached,  about  a  hundred 
Seneca  gathered  inside  the  fort  while 
the  main  body  prepared  an  ambush.  The 
outnumbered  Seneca  nearly  routed  the 


French  and  their  Indian  allies,  but  De- 
nonville broke  free.  His  troops  forged 
to  the  fort,  which  he  found  "well 
enough  flanked  for  Savages,"  thinking 
that  once  they  had  it  surrounded  the 
defenders  would  be  at  their  mercy.  The 
French  found  it  empty  except  for  the 
grain  and  a  large  number  of  pigs.  De- 
nonville's  soldiers  burned  the  fort  to  the 
ground  on  July  15,  1687. 

Ganondagan  was  declared  a  National 
Historic  Landmark  in  1964;  two  years 
later,  the  fortress  site  was  placed  on  the 
National  Register. 

Adapted  from  "A  Guide  to  Ganonda- 
gan State  Historic  Site."  For  more  in- 
formation contact  the  site  at  1488 
Victor-Holcomb  Rd.,  Victor,  NY 
14564.  Phone  (716)  924-5848. 


settlement  pattern  was — where  the  people  lived,  how  the 
village  was  arranged.  Our  task  was  primarily  to  look  for 
evidence  of  longhouses." 

The  longhouse  is  central  to  Seneca  history  and  myth.  From 
ancient  times,  according  to  oral  tradition,  the  long,  bark  clad 
structures  housed  entire  extended  families.  The  Seneca 
(along  with  related  tribes)  were  known  as  Haudenosaunee, 
"People  Who  Build  Houses."  A  legendary  leader  among  the 
Seneca,  the  Peacemaker,  portrayed  a  world  of  peace  as  a 
longhouse — with  the  sky  as  its  roof  and  the  earth  as  its 
floor — where  all  nations  would  live  under  one  great  law. 

DEAN  FOUND  EVIDENCE  OF  A  LONGHOUSE,  AS  WELL  AS  TRADE 
beads,  Jesuit  items,  brass  artifacts,  stone  tools,  and 
ceramics.  The  find  whetted  his  curiosity,  but  his  contract — 
like  many  under  cultural  resource  management — put  him  in 
a  Catch-22  situation.  "We're  working  toward  preservation 
of  the  resource,"  he  says.  "The  sites  that  we  find  we  try  to 
get  people  to  avoid  disturbing.  If  we  succeed  we  don't  get 
the  opportunity,  for  the  most  part,  to  go  back  in  and  look  in 
more  detail."  That's  something  he'd  like  to  remedy  in  the 
future.  "I  hope  we  can  expand  and  get  involved  in  analysis 
of  specific  material  from  sites.  But  we're  limited  by  the  work 
available.  If  people  aren't  building — putting  up  new  houses, 
upgrading  highways,  or  installing  public  utilities  of  some 
sort — we  don't  have  the  work." 

Not  all  of  the  several  hundred  sites  he's  surveyed  are  saddled 
with  such  limitations.  One  of  his  clients  is  the  Seneca  Nation 
itself.  Although  the  locations  of  many  Seneca  sites  are 
already  known,  he  says,  "there's  a  tremendous  area  where 


sites  have  not  been  well  recorded,  especially  in  the  reserva- 
tion period.  That's  what  I've  been  sort  of  slowly  working  at 
for  the  last  couple  years — trying  to  locate  some  of  those  later 
sites."  The  reservations  are  several  hours'  drive  from  the 
original  Seneca  homeland  in  central  New  York  State. 

Dean  also  carves  out  time  to  act  as  an  advisor  and  consultant 
for  the  Seneca/Iroquois  National  Museum.  "I  serve  as  an 
acting  curator,"  he  says.  "I've  done  the  inventory,  almost 
piece  by  piece,  for  the  entire  collection.  There  are  large 
groups  of  archeological  materials — virtually  all  aspects  of 
material  culture  in  the  historic  period  are  represented." 

Objects  from  the  great  forest  were  built  to  last.  Black  ash 
splints  for  basketry.  Sycamore  for  flour  mortars.  Basswood 
for  cord  and  bowstrings.  Hickory  bark  for  quivers.  Sumac 
saplings  for  javelins.  To  the  Seneca,  the  forest  was  the  host 
of  life,  its  plants  and  animals  their  closest  allies. 

Does  Dean  think  more  Native  Americans  are  needed  in  the 
field?  "Yes,  definitely,"  he  says.  What  advice  would  he  give 
them?  "I  think  that  archeology  is  something  that  should  be 
considered  if  not  as  a  career  then  at  least  as  something  to  be 
explored  during  the  years  of  education — whether  it's  high 
school,  college,  what  have  you.  It's  something  that  would 
benefit  everyone,  not  just  the  Native  American  community." 

Though  he's  come  a  long  way  since  his  early  years  along 
the  Allegheny,  Dean  remains  modest  about  what  he's  done. 
"What  makes  me  different  from  your  standard  shovel  bum?" 
he  muses.  "I  don't  change  employers,  I  guess.  I  can't  even 
fire  myself." 
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News  and  Notes 


Top-of-the- World  Planning 

High  atop  a  weathered  ridge,  overlooking  a  vast  plain  of 
treeless  Alaskan  tundra,  a  Federal  archeologist  has  found 
evidence  of  the  early  diversity  of  human  habitation  in  North 
America.  Yet  if  not  for  preservation  law — and  a  tenacious 
investigation — the  1 1 ,700-year-old  "Mesa  site"  could  have 
been  wiped  out  or  left  to  erode  in  the  fierce  Arctic. 

The  discovery  of  the  ancient  lookout  post,  where  hunters 
probably  retooled  their  weapons  while  watching  for  bison 
and  mammoths,  has  stirred  interest  worldwide.  "I  was  not 
surprised  when  I  found  artifacts  there,"  says  Michael  Kunz, 
an  archeologist  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 
"What  I  was  surprised  at  was  when  I  began  to  realize  that 
this  looked  very  much  like  Paleo-Indian  artifacts,"  most  of 
which  have  been  found  only  in  lower  latitudes.  Were  these 
ancient  hunters  related  to  the  Clovis  and  Folsom  complex 
of  the  High  Plains  or  to  the  Old  Cordilleran  and  Windust 
complex  of  the  Pacific  Northwest?  If  not,  who  were  they 
related  to?  Siberian  sites  link  the  era's  other  known  Alaskan 
inhabitants — the  Nenana  Complex — with  the  Old  World, 
but  the  Mesa  culture's  origin  remains  "a  $64,000  question," 
says  Dave  Vickery,  the  Bureau's  Alaska  spokesman. 

One  thing  is  certain.  If  not  for  Federal  law  and  the  BLM,  this 
site  may  never  have  been  found  or  preserved. 

Kunz  actually  made  the  discovery  in  1978,  while  conducting 
a  Federally  mandated  survey  in  advance  of  oil  exploration 
in  the  northern  foothills  of  the  Brooks  Range.  Scattered  over 
the  terrain,  he  came  across  several  stone  projectile  points 
that  had  probably  been  mounted  on  lance-like  spears.  Initial 
radiocarbon  analysis  indicated  the  points  were  around  7,620 
years  old,  not  even  close  to  the  oldest  artifacts  in  the  New 
World.  Still,  Kunz  and  others  kept  up  the  investigation, 
periodically  monitoring  the  site.  Ultimately,  accelerator 
mass  spectrometry — a  more  precise  dating  method  per- 
fected in  the  late  '80s — showed  the  points  to  be  nearly  4,000 
years  older.  "That  really  rocked  us  back,"  says  Kunz. 

Although  Kunz  calls  the  find  "dumb  luck,"  the  decade-and- 
a-half  long  investigation  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  "This 
discovery  further  demonstrates  the  importance  of  applying 
good  science  to  land  management,"  says  Mike  Penfold,  the 
Bureau's  assistant  director  for  land  and  renewable  re- 
sources. "Had  the  scientist's  role  not  been  carried  out,  the 
site  might  have  been  unknowingly  destroyed  and  we  would 
have  lost  forever  this  very  valuable  chapter  of  our  past." 


Customs  Service  Hands  Over  Landmark 

A  likely  link  to  illicit  drugs  has  landed  a  landmark  prop- 
erty— boasting  a  major  archeological  site — in  the  hands  of 
the  state  of  Hawaii. 

The  U.S.  Customs  Service  had  seized  the  22-acre  Green- 
bank  Estate  in  North  Kohala,  Big  Island  of  Hawaii,  after  its 
reputed  purchase  with  drug  money.  In  June  1992,  the  group 
Historic  Hawaii  and  others  petitioned  the  U.S.  Attorney's 
Office  to  turn  over  the  property  under  Federal  law  Title  21 
of  the  United  States  Code,  which  allows  forfeited  land  to  be 
transferred  to  the  state  for  "historic  purposes."  Recently  that 
petition  was  honored. 

The  property  is  the  reported  early  home  of  Kamehameha, 
who  as  king  united  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1810.  Kame- 
hameha rV  sold  the  land  to  Dr.  James  Wright  in  1 850,  who 
had  been  shipwrecked  there  on  his  way  to  the  California  gold 
rush  from  Australia. 

The  estate's  centerpiece,  according  to  state  archeologist 
Ross  Cordy,  is  an  ancient  Polynesian  agricultural  site,  with 
terraces  up  both  sides  of  a  stream.  "This  site  is  an  excellent 
example  of  its  type — an  irrigated  agricultural  site  found  in 
narrow  gulches  or  valleys,"  Cordy  says.  "The  surface  re- 
mains of  such  sites  typically  can  date  from  the  A.D.  1400s  to 
1 800s,  with  subsurface,  earlier  deposits  quite  possible." 

Call  for  Nominations 

The  1994  nominating  committee  of  the  Society  for  Ameri- 
can Archaeology  is  seeking  nominations  for  president-elect 
(to  succeed  to  the  office  of  the  president  for  1995-96), 
secretary-elect  (to  succeed  to  the  office  of  secretary  for 
1995-96),  two  executive  board  members  (for  1994-96),  and 
two  nominating  committee  members  (for  1995). 

The  committee  is  eager  to  develop  a  slate  of  candidates  that 
faithfully  represents  the  full  diversity  of  the  SAA.  Members 
are  urged  to  suggest  qualified  individuals  to  committee  chair 
Dr.  James  Judge,  Department  of  Anthropology,  Fort  Lewis 
College,  Durango,  CO  81301,  phone  (303)  247-7409,  or  to 
any  of  the  other  committee  members:  Wes  Cowan  (Museum 
of  Cincinnati),  Tom  Green  (Arkansas  Archaeological  Sur- 
vey), Harry  Shafer  (Texas  A  &  M  University),  and  Kate 
Spielmann  (Arizona  State  University).  Nominations  are  re- 
quested as  soon  as  possible  but  no  later  than  October  1  of  this 
year. 
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Thunderbird  Takes  Wing 

With  a  recent  donation  from  a  professional  archeologist 
living  in  Utah,  the  drive  to  save  one  of  the  nation's  standout 
archeological  sites  has  reached  a  landmark  goal.  Contribu- 
tions to  rescue  Virginia's  Thunderbird  site,  totaling 
$141,000,  have  now  come  in  from  all  50  states. 

The  Archeological  Society  of  Virginia  took  on  the  effort  to 
save  the  National  Landmark  site,  near  Front  Royal,  as  its 
50th  anniversary  project  in  1988.  Thunderbird  is  interna- 
tionally recognized  as  one  of  the  earliest  habitation  sites  in 
the  eastern  United  States,  dating  from  9,200  to  6,800  B.C. 

The  site,  which  was  threatened  by  residential  development, 
is  being  purchased  in  the  name  of  Thunderbird  Research 
Corporation,  a  non-profit  archeological  research  organiza- 
tion. Four  of  the  five  lots  making  up  the  core  of  the  site  have 
been  acquired,  for  a  total  of  21.5  acres. 

In  addition  to  $99,000  in  grants  from  the  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Historic  Resources,  hundreds  of  concerned  indi- 


viduals and  organizations  have  contributed  another  $42,000. 
Of  this,  $8,400  is  available  toward  purchase  of  the  fifth  lot, 
but  at  least  another  $30,000  is  needed  to  get  it. 

For  further  information,  contact  Sandra  D.  Speiden, 
Chairman,  ASV  Thunderbird  Site  Preservation  Com- 
mittee, P.O.  Box  462,  Somerset,  VA  22972.  Phone  (703) 
672-2596. 

Footage  Wanted  for  Archeology  Film 

The  Southwest  Archaeology  Team  (SWAT),  a  non-profit 
organization  in  the  Phoenix  area,  is  working  with  Media 
Works,  an  independent  film  producer  in  Tempe,  to  develop 
a  public  television  film  on  archeological  public  awareness. 
Who's  Minding  the  Past?  has  garnered  support  from  the 
Arizona  State  Historic  Preservation  Office;  Arizona  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  State  Office;  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, Arizona  State  Office;  Santa  Fe  National  Forest;  and 
National  Park  Service  Archeological  Assistance  Division. 
SWAT  and  Media  Works  now  hope  to  produce  a  full  series 
of  public  television  programs,  and  need  footage  or  stills  of 


BURIED  HERITAGE 


African  Burial  Ground  Declared  National  Historic  Landmark 


TWENTY  FEET  DOWN  A  WOODEN  LADDER, 

in  a  gaping  hole  bounded  by  the  bus- 
tling streets  of  lower  Manhattan,  a  crew 
of  archeologists  labors  under  a  shroud 
of  translucent  plastic.  Working  twelve 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  they '  ve 
unearthed  the  skeletons  of  over  400  en- 
slaved Africans,  who  lived  and  died  in 
what  were  then  called  the  "unattractive 
and  desolate"  outskirts  of  1 8th  century 
New  York  City.  But  that's  only  a  frac- 
tion of  perhaps  20,000  interred  in  the 
"Negros'  Burying  Ground,"  as  it  was 
called,  the  only  known  black  cemetery 
from  colonial  times  in  the  United 
States. 

The  first  remains  were  unearthed  unex- 
pectedly two  years  ago  during  excava- 
tions for  a  thirty-four-story  Federal 
office  tower  and  adjacent  four-story  pa- 
vilion. The  building's  planners,  who 
knew  about  the  graveyard's  location 
before  the  backhoes  went  to  work,  were 
stunned  that  so  much  had  survived  over 


a  century  of  infill  and  urban  construc- 
tion. Clearly,  earlier  foundations  did 
not  reach  this  deep. 

"The  project  outgrew  us,"  says  Richard 
G.  Austin,  head  of  the  General  Services 
Administration,  the  Federal  agency  re- 
sponsible for  erecting  the  building.  "It 
wasn't  until  we  actually  went  down  . .  . 
to  put  the  pylons  in  that  we  began  to 
find  there  were  human  remains."  Con- 
cern grew  as  early  estimates  of  15  to  20 
burials  mushroomed  to  200  and  then 
400 — in  just  one  corner  of  a  cemetery 
that  had  spanned  five  city  blocks.  Pres- 
sure from  Mayor  David  Dinkins  and 
U.S.  congressional  representatives, 
among  others,  forced  GSA  to  halt  con- 
struction. 

On  April  19  of  this  year,  after  months 
of  study  by  Federally  sponsored 
archeologists  and  sometimes  heated 
talks  between  GSA  and  concerned  citi- 
zens, the  graveyard  was  declared  a  Na- 
tional Historic  Landmark — 20  feet 


below  the  streets  of  Manhattan.  The 
cemetery,  its  significance  likened  to 
nearby  Ellis  Island,  will  probably  be 
memorialized  with  a  museum  or  monu- 
ment on  the  pavilion  site.  The  city  has 
designated  the  entire  five-block  area  as 
the  African  Burial  Ground  and  the 
Commons  Historic  District. 

Meanwhile,  here  and  in  a  nearby  site 
outside  the  graveyard  boundaries,  the 
dig  crew  has  uncovered  veritable  "lost 
volumes  of  enslaved  Africans'  his- 
tory," says  archeologist  Daniel  Pagano, 
formerly  with  the  city's  Landmarks 
Preservation  Commission.  Over  a  mil- 
lion artifacts — coins,  marbles,  pieces  of 
plates,  toys,  and  remnants  of  food — 
may  help  tell  the  story  of  "Little  Africa" 
(as  it's  been  dubbed),  the  black  neigh- 
borhoods that  occupied  lower  Manhat- 
tan until  escalating  land  values  shunted 
them  further  north.  Before  then,  they 
shared  the  island's  least  desirable  real 
estate  with  foul  industries  like  pottery 
works  and  tanneries. 

WITHIN  THE  CEMETERY,  THERE  MAY  BE 
evidence  linking  burial  customs  to  Af- 
rica— although,  according  to  Michael 
Parrington,  head  of  the  dig  crew,  "in 
that  time  rigorous  efforts  were  made  to 
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unique  public  and  private  initiatives  in  cultural  resource 
preservation,  protection,  and  restoration,  with  a  focus  on 
involving  the  public.  The  producers  are  especially  looking 
for  material  spotlighting  Native  American  and  Hispanic 
groups  (footage  can  be  from  anywhere  in  this  hemisphere). 
Use  of  already  available  material  can  cut  production  costs, 
and  feature  projects  that  have  not  had  national  visibility. 

The  coproducers  have  already  started  production,  so  round 
up  your  material.  Your  footage  (or  edited  master)  must 
be — or  derived  from — original  field  footage  shot  for  broad- 
cast, such  as  Betacam  SP,  3/4"  SP,  1",  16  mm  film,  or  35  mm 
film.  SVHS  may  be  acceptable  in  some  cases.  Footage  cannot 
be  in  VHS,  Hi-8,  or  other  consumer  formats.  Sound  and  video 
must  be  of  professional  broadcast  quality.  All  footage  must 
be  cleared  for  unlimited  use  including  broadcast.  And  if  you 
have  good  stills  suitable  for  the  film  medium  (as  were  used 
in  the  public  television  Civil  War  series),  send  them  along 
as  well. 

Contact  Barry  J.  Fuller,  director,  Media  Works,  phone 
(602)  968-4392,  fax  (602)968-4679. 


National  Endowment  Grants 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  is  looking  to 
support  projects  in  Old  World  and  New  World  archeology. 
The  endowment  is  particularly  interested  in  projects  that 
intend  to  present  results  of  excavations  in  scholarly  and 
popular  publications.  Funds  are  available  for  work  on  both 
American  and  foreign  sites,  surveys,  excavations,  materials 
analysis,  laboratory  research,  artifact  preservation,  and  field 
reports.  Support  for  excavation  is  limited  to  $20,000  per 
year;  additional  money  is  available  through  Federal  match- 
ing grants.  Awards  usually  range  from  $10,000  to  $150,000 
for  up  to  three  years'  duration,  depending  on  the  project's 
size.  The  deadline  is  October  15,  1993,  for  projects  begin- 
ning no  earlier  than  March  of  next  year. 

For  further  information  and  applications  contact  Archaeol- 
ogy Projects,  Interpretive  Research,  Division  of  Re- 
search Programs,  Room  318,  1100  Pennsylvania  Ave., 
NW,  Washington,  DC  20506.  Phone  (202)  606-8210. 


dispel  Africanism  among  slaves.  The 
people  may  have  wished  to  practice 
traditional  customs,  but  even  in  this  last 
act,  they  were  not  allowed  to." 

One  skeleton  was  clad  in  a  British  ma- 
rine officer's  uniform,  decomposed  ex- 
cept for  its  decorative  anchor  and  rope 
buttons.  In  exchange  for  his  freedom, 
the  man  may  have  fought  for  the  king 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  George 
Washington  initially  opposed  the  idea 
of  blacks  in  the  colonial  forces,  but  later 
matched  the  British  offer  of  freedom, 
which  had  enticed  slaves  to  run  away 
and  join  the  English  ranks. 

For  some,  this  was  not  their  first  taste 
of  being  free.  In  1644  the  earlier  rulers, 
the  Dutch,  gave  farm  grants  and  "half 
freedom"  to  the  city's  first  slaves — 1 1 
black  men  and  their  wives.  In  return, 
each  ex-slave  was  to  supply  the  colo- 
nists with  22  bushels  of  much-needed 
produce.  The  new  landowners — actu- 
ally they  were  more  like  sharecrop- 
pers— began  in  earnest  to  clear  the  land 
and  till  the  soil. 

The  deal  was  short  and  not  so  sweet. 
The  blacks  found  that  they  had  been  set 
up  as  a  "buffer"  against  attack  (no  white 
farmer  would  live  in  lower  Manhattan, 
then  prey  to  Indian  raids)  and  the  Brit- 


ish outlawed  black  land  ownership 
soon  after  they  took  over  in  1712. 

The  duration  of  the  cemetery,  1710  to 
1790,  roughly  parallels  the  British  oc- 
cupation of  the  city.  Some  of  those  bur- 
ied there  were  accused  of  taking  part  in 
the  imagined  "Negro  Conspiracy."  In 
1741,  13  black  men  were  burned  at  the 
stake  and  21  hanged  in  what  prosecu- 
tors called  a  "great  Negro  plot"  to  burn 
the  city  and  kill  the  whites.  It  was  "the 
ugliest  orgy  of  Negro  prosecution  oc- 
curring anywhere  in  America  during 
the  colonial  period,"  says  New  York 
historian  Edward  Robb  Ellis. 

LIFE  WAS  SHORT  AND  HARD  FOR  THOSE 

interred  here.  "Most  adults  had  died  in 
their  30s  but  had  dental  profiles  of  peo- 
ple in  their  90s,"  says  Laurie  Beckel- 
man,  chairwoman  of  the  Landmarks 
Preservation  Commission.  The 
archeologists  have  found  few  worldly 
goods.  "These  people  came  into  the 
world  with  nothing  and  certainly  took 
very  little  out,"  says  archeologist  Par- 
rington,  whose  crew  has  completed  its 
work  for  now. 

Despite  the  laudable  goals,  some  Afri- 
can Americans  and  others  have  mixed 
feelings  about  the  dig,  likening  it  to 
raiding  a  cemetery.  The  people  buried 


here  got  no  justice  in  life,  they  say,  and 
now  no  respect  in  death. 

"Some  might  ask,  'Is  it  right  to  disturb 
the  dead?'"  says  Parrington.  "Hope- 
fully, we're  raising  people's  conscious- 
ness. African  American  history  in  New 
York  has  been  a  closed  book.  We're 
opening  it  up  and  turning  a  few  pages." 
The  community  hopes  the  skeletons 
will  be  reinterred  on  the  memorial  site. 

It  seems  likely  that  the  find's  impor- 
tance will  far  outlive  the  controversies 
that  have  swirled  around  it.  "We  will 
never  look  at  colonial  times  and  African 
American  history  again  in  the  same 
way,"  says  Beckelman.  "This  will  add 
so  much  to  our  cultural  heritage." 
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Archeology  Worldwide 


SPECIAL  REPORT:  ILLEGAL  TRAFFICKING 


Federal  Study  on  International  Trafficking 

Preliminary  investigations  are  underway  for  a  Federal  study 
on  controlling  interstate  and  international  trafficking  of 
archeological,  historical,  and  architectural  artifacts.  The 
study,  mandated  by  the  1992  amendments  to  the  National 
Historic  Preservation  Act,  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  present  a  report  to  Congress  by  April  30  of  next  year. 

The  Archeological  Assistance  Division  of  the  National  Park 
Service  will  compile  the  report.  The  division  expects  to 
consult  with  the  Departments  of  Justice,  Commerce,  and 
State;  the  U.S.  Information  Agency;  the  U.S.  Cultural  Prop- 
erty Advisory  Committee;  other  Federal  and  state  agencies; 
Indian  tribes  and  Native  Hawaiian  organizations;  and  pro- 
fessional international  and  national  organizations. 

There  could  be  difficulty  meeting  the  report's  deadline 
because  it  is  not  synchronized  with  the  Federal  budget  cycle. 
To  avoid  delay,  NPS  may  seek  a  supplemental  appropriation 
as  well  as  other  funds  to  support  the  study. 

Cultural  Property  Committee  Assesses  Impact 

The  U.S.  Cultural  Property  Advisory  Committee  credits 
favorable  publicity  on  import  bans  and  increased  coopera- 
tion among  law  enforcement  agencies  as  two  of  the  most 
important  deterrents  to  the  illicit  trafficking  in  art  and  antiq- 
uities between  countries.  These  and  other  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations are  in  a  ten-year  anniversary  report 
submitted  by  the  committee  to  the  president  and  Congress. 

Established  under  the  1 983  Convention  on  Cultural  Property 
Implementation  Act  (which  implemented  the  UNESCO  ac- 
cord), the  committee  is  responsible  for  reviewing  requests 
from  other  countries  to  help  prevent  the  illicit  import,  ex- 
port, and  transfer  of  cultural  properties.  Six  countries  have 
requested  U.S.  assistance  over  the  past  decade.  Of  these,  the 
United  States  has  imposed  import  bans  on  artifacts  from  El 
Salvador,  Bolivia,  Peru,  and  Guatemala;  requests  for  assis- 
tance from  Canada  and  Mali  are  still  pending. 

Using  these  cases  as  a  basis  for  evaluation,  the  committee 
found  that  while  emergency  import  bans  have  been  success- 
ful in  reducing  the  flow  of  illegal  materials  into  the  United 
States,  long-term  success  seems  to  depend  upon  the  coun- 
try's commitment  to  stop  the  looting,  as  exemplified  by 


Bolivia  and  Peru.  Where  local  efforts  are  less  stringent,  as 
in  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala,  the  bans  are  less  effective. 

The  committee  found  that  many  countries  have  not  sought 
U.S.  help  in  stopping  the  destruction  of  archeological  sites 
and  that  U.S.  efforts  are  hampered  by  the  antiquities  trade 
in  Japan  and  the  nations  of  Western  Europe,  which  have  not 
signed  the  UNESCO  Convention.  The  United  States  is  the 
only  major  art-importing  country  to  do  so.  The  committee 
strongly  advises  that  the  United  States  use  diplomatic  means 
to  pressure  art-importing  countries  to  ratify  either  the  1970 
UNESCO  Cultural  Property  Convention — which  73  nations 
have  signed  to  date — or  the  proposed  UNIDROIT  Convention 
on  Protection  of  Cultural  Property  [see  story  below]. 

Readers  are  encouraged  to  read  the  full  report,  which  dis- 
cusses ways  to  promote  international  cooperation  and  ad- 
ministrative changes  to  better  implement  the  1983  act.  For 
copies  of  Looting,  Theft,  and  Smuggling:  A  Report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  The  Cultural  Property  Advi- 
sory Committee,  1983-1993,  contact  the  Cultural  Property 
Advisory  Committee,  301 4th  St.,  SW,  Room  247,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20547.  Phone  (202)  619-6612. 

NPS  Archeologist  Joins  U.S.  Delegation 

The  addition  of  an  archeologist  to  the  U.S.  delegation  at  an 
international  conference  on  stopping  illegal  traffic  in  cul- 
tural objects  signaled  deep  concern  over  the  removal  of 
artifacts  from  Federally  protected  property.  Veletta 
Canouts,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  departmental  consulting 
archeologist,  National  Park  Service,  joined  the  delegation 
for  the  third  meeting  of  the  UNIDROIT  Committee  of  Gov- 
ernmental Experts  on  the  International  Protection  of  Cul- 
tural Property,  held  in  Rome  February  22-26  [for 
background  on  UNIDROIT,  see  the  Fall  1992  Federal  Arche- 
ology Report  — Ed.].  The  other  members  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation were  Harold  S.  Burman,  delegation  head  and  director 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  committee  on  private  interna- 
tional law,  office  of  legal  advisor;  Ely  Mauer,  also  from  the 
State  Department,  who  worked  on  the  UNESCO  Cultural 
Property  Convention  [see  story  above];  and  Linda  Pinker- 
ton,  who  is  secretary  and  counsel  for  the  J.  Paul  Getty  Trust. 

The  U.S.  group,  along  with  more  than  100  delegates  from 
40  member  states  and  26  non-member  states  and  interna- 
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tional  organizations,  met  to  revise  the  legal  text  of  the  draft 
convention.  To  arrive  at  a  more  integrated  document  with 
fewer  alternative  positions,  the  delegates  wrestled  with  is- 
sues such  as  the  definition  of  cultural  property,  whether 
there  should  be  compensation  for  good-faith  purchasers, 
time  limitations  on  claims,  and  circumstances  whereby  a 
state  could  refuse  to  return  an  object. 

The  delegates  worked  hard  to  identify  compromise  solu- 
tions. One  of  the  areas  of  overwhelming  agreement  con- 
cerned the  illegal  excavation  of  cultural  objects,  which  had 
been  discussed  at  the  second  session.  The  draft  convention 
now  considers  illegal  excavation  and  removal  of  cultural 
objects  under  the  same  article  as  stolen  cultural  objects. 
Some  delegates  wished  to  see  the  coverage  of  illegally 
excavated  cultural  objects  made  a  separate  article. 

The  delegates  were  also  advised  of  the  common  position 
adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  European  Communities — "on 
the  return  of  cultural  objects  unlawfully  removed  from  the 
territory  of  a  Member  State" — which  indicated  the  way  in 
which  Western  European  countries  had  resolved  many  of 
the  same  issues.  This  position  has  since  been  adopted  by  the 
council  as  Council  Directive  93/7/EEC,  March  15,  1993. 

The  UNESCO  representative  provided  written  comment  on 
the  draft  convention.  The  UNESCO  document  supports  the 
objectives  of  this  draft;  in  fact,  UNESCO  originally  asked 
UNIDROIT  to  develop  such  a  convention  as  a  means  to 
overcome  the  ambiguities  in  the  1970  UNESCO  accord. 

The  revised  text  resulting  from  this  third  meeting  of  govern- 
mental experts  was  prepared  by  the  UNIDROIT  Secretariat 
and  distributed  on  June  14,  1993.  Further  discussion  of  the 
issues  is  necessary  before  the  provisions  in  the  draft  conven- 
tion are  finalized.  A  fourth  and  final  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee is  scheduled  for  September  29  through  October  8,  in 
Rome. 

For  more  information  about  the  UNIDROIT  Convention  on 
the  International  Protection  of  Cultural  Property,  contact 
Veletta  Canouts,  Archeological  Assistance  Division,  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  P.O.  Box  37127,  Suite  210,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20013-7127.  Phone  (202)  343-4101,  fax  (202) 
523-1547,  email  72420.1203@compuserve.com. 

Africa's  Disappearing  Past 

The  University  of  Florida's  1993  Carter  Lectures  on  Africa 
focused  on  the  illegal  trafficking  of  African  cultural  objects 
in  a  three-day  lecture  series  held  on  April  15-17.  The 
school's  Center  for  African  Studies,  the  Center  for  Latin 
American  Studies,  and  the  Harn  Museum,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Forest  Service  and  the  Department  of  Education, 
sponsored  the  program,  entitled  "Africa's  Disappearing 


Past:  The  Erasure  of  Cultural  Patrimony."  A  publication  is 
scheduled  for  early  fall. 

The  speakers,  who  came  from  Africa,  Western  Europe,  and 
Mexico  as  well  as  the  United  States,  also  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  to  be  conveyed  to  international  organi- 
zations and  professional  societies: 

Recognizing  that  all  the  world' s  peoples  have  a  fundamental 
human  right  to  participate  in  cultural  life,  and 

Recognizing  the  human  right  to  a  cultural  identity  and 
heritage  and  affirming  our  intention  to  campaign  for  these 
cultural  rights,  especially  in  cases  of  their  repeated  violation, 
and 

Recognizing  the  power  of  mobilizing  shame  in  order  to  draw 
attention  to  those  violations  of  cultural  heritage, 

We,  professional  archaeologists,  anthropologists,  art  histo- 
rians, artists  and  museologists,  resolve: 

1 .  To  actively  lobby  governments  to  become  signatories  to 
all  international  conventions  designed  to  arrest  the  illicit 
removal  of  cultural  resources,  such  as  the  1970  UNESCO 
Convention  and  the  UNIDROIT  draft,  and  for  them  to  adopt 
effective  implementing  legislation; 

2.  To  assist  authorities  to  prepare  notifications  of  stolen 
cultural  property  to  appropriate  international  organs,  such 
as  UNESCO  and  INTERPOL,  and  to  apply  for  protection  under 
the  U.S.  Cultural  Properties  Implementation  Act; 

3.  To  exchange  information  on  standards  of  ethical  behavior 
through  our  professional  bodies  and  to  police  these  stand- 
ards effectively; 

4.  To  search  out  other  bodies,  such  as  the  American  Muse- 
ums Association,  with  whom  we  can  form  alliances; 

5.  To  work  closely  with  the  media  and  to  use  films,  such  as 
"The  African  King"  to  ensure  the  widest  and  most  forthright 
exposure  of  individual  participants  in  the  illicit  trade,  of  site 
destruction,  of  the  illicit  trade  in  objects  and  of  the  fate  of 
individual  objects  and  to  establish  a  newsletter  on  current 
problems; 

6.  To  co-operate  in  running  educational  workshops  to  train 
customs  officials,  police,  faculties  of  law,  judicial  staff,  and 
cultural  administrators  and  to  make  available  our  profes- 
sional expertise  to  law  enforcement  agencies  for  the  identi- 
fication of  illegally  exported  heritage  resources; 

7.  To  assist,  through  universities  and  museums,  African 
institutions,  particularly  in  regional  centers,  in  their  efforts 
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UNESCO/Hungary  Conference  Promotes  Cooperation 


UNESCO  AND  THE  HUNGARIAN  MINISTRY  OF 

Culture  and  Education,  on  March  21- 
23,  cosponsored  a  seminar  on  the  illicit 
trafficking  of  cultural  objects  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Held  in  Keszthely,  Hungary, 
the  conference  included  representatives 
from  most  countries  of  the  region  as 
well  as  from  INTERPOL  and  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Museums.  Recom- 
mendations prepared  by  the  seminar 
participants  included  provisions  to  in- 


crease regional  cooperation  in  prevent- 
ing illicit  traffic  in  cultural  property  by: 

Fully  implementing  the  Polovdiv 
Agreement  signed  in  1986  by  repre- 
sentatives of  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Korea,  Po- 
land, and  the  former  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  and  Soviet  Union 

Having  states  of  the  region  that  are 
not  yet  party  to  the  UNESCO  Conven- 
tion on  the  Means  of  Prohibiting  and 


Preventing  the  Illicit  Import,  Export, 
and  Transfer  of  Cultural  Property — in- 
cluding those  whose  status  is  not 
clear  because  of  their  succession  to 
another  state — immediately  take  steps 
to  implement  the  convention. 

Considering  the  creation  of  a  regional 
database  using  ICOM  standards  to 
document  important  cultural  objects 

Making  use  of  the  INTERPOL  network 
to  ensure  rapid  and  efficient  transfer 
of  information  regarding  stolen  antiq- 
uities. 


to  strengthen  and  expand  training  of  archaeologists  and 
museologists  for  central  and  local  postings; 

8.  To  produce  scholarly  work  concerning  the  cultural  heri- 
tage in  clear,  straightforward  language  and  to  have  it  dis- 
seminated in  languages  understood  by  the  people  most 
affected; 

9.  For  Western  and  African  museologists  to  work  together, 
since  cultural  interpretations  of  African  items  in  Western 
museums  are  often  deficient,  to  generate  mutual  exhibitions 
and  training  to  develop  better  interpretations; 

10.  To  bring  pressure  on  international  aid  programs  and 
agencies  to  adhere  strictly  to  their  own  internal  regulations 
requiring  impact  assessments,  mitigation  of  damage  and 
publication  of  plans; 

1 1.  To  work  to  have  heritage  sites  in  use  by  local  commu- 
nities, especially  religious  sites,  protected  in  national  and 
local  management  plans,  national  legislation  and  interna- 
tional instruments;  and 

12.  Recognizing  there  are  concerned  and  aware  lovers  of  art 
and  heritage,  to  encourage  them  to  become  patrons  and 
protectors  of  that  heritage. 

For  more  information  about  the  meeting,  contact  Peter 
Schmidt,  Director,  Center  for  African  Studies,  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  427  Grinter  Hall,  Gainesville,  FL  32611- 
2047.  Phone  (904)  392-2187,  fax  (904)  393-2435,  Bitnet 
UFAFRIC@NERVM. 

Icons  for  Sale  in  Hungary 

While  doing  fieldwork  in  Hungary,  National  Park  Service 
ethnographer  Timothy  McKeown  explored  Budapest's  an- 
tique shops  and  the  monthly  open-air  market  in  Pecs  to  learn 


more  about  the  antiquities  market.  Although  he  turned  up 
no  prehistoric  artifacts,  items  of  historical  interest — particu- 
larly those  related  to  the  Soviet  occupation — were  every- 
where. Russian  and  Ukrainian  religious  icons,  some  quite 
exquisite,  were  available  without  documentation  for  an  ask- 
ing price  of  $225  to  $  1 ,000,  and  usually  for  25-50%  less  after 
a  little  haggling.  Hungarian  and  Transylvanian  folk  crafts, 
common  as  recently  as  1989,  were  largely  unavailable.  All 
the  dealers  McKeown  spoke  to  were  aware  that  exporting 
such  items  without  proper  documentation  was  illegal. 

On  a  more  formal  level,  McKeown  also  consulted  with 
representatives  of  the  Hungarian  Ministry  of  Culture  and 
Education.  Topics  discussed  included: 

Protection  of  archeological  resources:  Current  Hungarian 
law  holds  that  all  archeological  resources  recovered  from 
the  nation's  soil  are  the  property  of  the  state.  This  law  is 
currently  being  revised  and  may  include  provisions  for 
private  interest  in  archeological  and  other  cultural  property. 

Illegal  trafficking:  Hungary  has  become  a  transfer  point 
for  antiquities  from  Romania,  Ukraine,  and  Russia.  There  is 
no  way  to  stop  trafficking  through  Hungary  under  current 
law  and  revisions  are  being  considered. 

Repatriation:  Cultural  property  illegally  seized  from  indi- 
viduals is  being  returned.  The  contested  nature  of  national 
boundaries  throughout  the  region  makes  the  idea  of  interna- 
tional repatriation  a  highly  contentious  topic. 

For  more  information  about  cultural  programs  and  contacts 
in  Hungary,  contact  C.Timothy  McKeown,  NAGPRA  Pro- 
gram Leader,  Archeological  Assistance  Division,  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  P.O.  Box  37127,  Suite  210, 
Washington,  DC  20013-7127.  Phone  (202)  343-4101,  fax 
(202)  523-1547,  email  72410.3077@compuserve.com  . 
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Archeological  Protection 


Indian  Takers 

"The  written  history  of  Texas  is  about  four  hundred  years 
old.  The  remaining  98  percent  of  our  state's  history  lies 
beneath  the  soil,  and,  chunk  by  chunk,  it  is  being  stolen  from 
us  by  a  breed  that  desires  this  history  only  for  what  it  will 
bring  in  cash."  So  writes  Robert  Draper  about  the  looting  of 
Native  American  artifacts  in  "Indian  Takers,"  his  article  in 
the  March  Texas  Monthly. 

For  several  reasons,  including  the  lack  of  a  law  against  grave 
looting,  pothunters  thrive  in  Texas.  That's  why  the  Texas 
Archeological  Stewardship  Network  is  devoted  to  preserv- 
ing the  state's  archeological  resources.  According  to  the 
network's  1992  annual  report,  48  stewards  donated  almost 
12,000  hours  of  volunteer  archeological  and  public  outreach 
work.  They  have  recorded  or  investigated  303  sites  and 
monitored  858  more.  And  they  have  given  330  public  lec- 
tures to  over  10,000  people  to  inform  Texans  that  they  are 
allowing  their  heritage  to  be  stolen. 

"Above  all,  Texans  who  cherish  their  property  should  ask 
themselves  if  they  have  loved  their  land  all  these  years  only 
because  it  is  theirs,"  writes  Draper.  "Or  if,  perhaps,  because 
there  is  something  in  the  land  that  speaks  to  them.  If  it  is  that 
voice  they  love,  then  they  must  see  to  it  that  the  voice  is 
never  silenced." 

Coping  with  Vandalism 

The  purpose  of  the  first  International  Symposium  on  Van- 
dalism in  North  America,  held  in  1988  in  Seattle,  was  to 
stimulate  the  exchange  of  ideas.  Now  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Research  Station  of  the  Forest  Service  has  developed  Van- 
dalism: Research,  Prevention,  and  Social  Policy,  an  out- 
growth of  the  symposium  that  examines  how  vandalism  is 
being  approached  through  research,  law  enforcement,  edu- 
cation, design,  and  integrated  programs.  The  study's  third 
section  is  devoted  to  the  prevention  of  looting  and  vandalism 
on  archeological  and  recreational  sites.  Essays  include  "Na- 
tional Goals  for  Protecting  Archeological  Sites"  by  Richard 
C.  Waldbauer  of  the  National  Park  Service  Archeological 
Assistance  Division  and  "Rock  Art  Vandalism:  Causes  and 
Prevention"  by  Howard  C.  Higgins.  Copies  of  the  report 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  Paul  Barlow,  USDA  Forest 
Service,  Pacific  Northwest  Research  Station,  Research 
Information  Services,  P.O.  Box  3890,  Portland,  OR 
97208-3890.  Phone  (503)  326-7128. 
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Protecting  Virginia's  Past 

The  Park  Authority  in  Fairfax  County,  VA,  is  getting  tough 
on  looters.  The  county's  "Cultural  Artifact  Protection  Pro- 
gram" is  a  comprehensive  effort  to  fight  looting  and  destruc- 
tion of  historic  and  archeological  sites.  The  program  extends 
the  successful  "Don't  Pocket  the  Past"  campaign  into  a  more 
comprehensive  program  that  recommends  increasing  the 
penalty  for  looting.  It  also  emphasizes  public  awareness, 
education,  and  participation,  as  well  as  the  coordination  of 
efforts  by  the  state's  archeological  agencies.  The  decision 
on  whether  to  change  the  penalty  for  looting  from  a  Class  4 
misdemeanor  (up  to  $250  fine)  to  a  Class  2  misdemeanor 
(up  to  6  months  in  jail  and/or  up  to  $1,000  fine)  is  still 
pending. 

Anchor's  Away  No  Longer 

After  a  two  year  absence,  an  anchor  from  the  steamer  Frank 
O'Connor  was  returned  to  the  site  where  the  ship  initially 
went  down  in  1919.  The  anchor,  illegally  removed  in  1991, 
was  recovered  by  authorities  and  has  been  placed  in  the 
museum  of  the  Cana  Island  lighthouse,  which  overlooks  the 
scene  of  the  ship's  fiery  demise.  The  looting  was  reported 
to  the  district  attorney's  office  by  several  Wisconsin  divers. 
The  defendant  agreed  to  an  out-of-court  settlement  requiring 
him  to  return  the  anchor  to  a  public  repository.  The  Wiscon- 
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New  Preservation  Technology  Center  Opens 


LAST  MARCH,  THE  CORPS  OF  ENGINEERS 

opened  the  Center  for  Cultural  Site 
Preservation  Technology  at  the  U.S. 
Army  Engineer  Waterways  Experi- 
ment Station  in  Vicksburg,  MS.  The 
center  will  facilitate  scientific  and  engi- 
neering site  work,  training,  and  inter- 
agency coordination  by  the  Corps  as 
well  as  serve  as  an  information  clear- 
inghouse. 

Since  1984,  the  Corps  has  researched 
and  developed  many  techniques  for 
protecting  and  preserving  prehistoric 
cultural  sites.  This  work,  sponsored  by 
the  Corps'  Environmental  Impact  Re- 
search Program,  was  based  at  the  sta- 
tion. Numerous  technical  reports 
distributed  this  research  to  Corps  field 
offices  as  well  as  to  other  Federal  and 
state  agencies  and  private  industry. 

As  a  result  of  this  research,  the  station 
has  compiled  guidance  on  site  stabiliza- 
tion and  protection  technology  that  en- 


compasses a  range  of  subjects:  evaluat- 
ing adverse  impacts  to  sites;  selecting 
solutions  to  problems;  budgeting, 
scheduling,  and  coordinating  projects; 
and  site  monitoring.  In  assembling  this 
guidance,  the  station  has  investigated 
conventional  engineering  techniques  as 
well  as  emerging  technologies  like  fil- 
ter fabrics,  biostabilization,  and  inten- 
tional site  burial.  The  causes  and 
patterns  of  site  vandalism  have  also 
been  examined,  along  with  the  effec- 
tiveness of  methods  to  control  it. 

The  center  will  tap  the  diverse  interdis- 
ciplinary expertise  found  in  the  sta- 
tion's six  labs,  which  together  make  up 
one  of  the  world's  largest  research  and 
development  facilities.  These  disci- 
plines include  geotechnical  engineer- 
ing, environmental  sciences,  natural 
resources  management,  earth/structure 
systems  and  material  properties,  auto- 
mated information  technology,  coastal 


engineering,  and  physical  and  mathe- 
matical modeling.  The  center  will  also 
draw  on  the  expertise  at  other  Corps 
labs,  such  as  the  Construction  Engi- 
neering Research  Laboratory  and  the 
Cold  Regions  Research  and  Engineer- 
ing Laboratory. 

The  center  will  primarily  serve  the 
Corps  civil  works  program  and  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  projects,  but  can  also 
assist  other  agencies  and,  under  certain 
circumstances,  private  industry. 

For  more  information,  contact  Paul  R. 
Nickens,  U.S.  Army  Engineer  Water- 
ways Experiment  Station,  ATTN: 
CEWES-EN-R,  3909  Halls  Ferry  Rd., 
Vicksburg,  MS  39180-6199.  Phone 
(601)  634-2380. 


sin  State  Historical  Society  is  taking  steps  to  place  the  site 
on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Business  in  Paradise 

Though  they  may  sound  like  vacation  hot  spots,  it  was  all 
business  in  Florida,  Bermuda,  and  Europe  for  the  students 
of  East  Carolina  University's  Program  in  Maritime  History 
and  Nautical  Archaeology.  The  program  conducted  two 
successful  field  projects  in  1992  to  the  tropical  locales. 
During  the  summer,  students  began  excavations  on  a  Civil 
War  steamer  in  Florida's  St.  Johns  River,  beginning  the  first 
systematic  investigations  of  the  Union  transport  Maple  Leaf. 
In  Bermuda,  second-year  students  worked  with  the  Ber- 
muda Maritime  Museum  on  a  continuing  survey  of  the  reefs 
around  the  island  and  excavations  on  a  suspected  16th 
century  Spanish  shipwreck.  Three  of  the  program's  students 
gained  international  experience  with  their  work  in  the  exca- 
vations of  a  17th  century  merchant  vessel  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Two  others  took  part  in  a  rare  opportunity  to  work 
on  ship  sites  in  the  Netherlands.  The  Program  in  Maritime 
History  and  Nautical  Archaeology  will  continue  to  focus  on 
technology  and  hands-on  training  to  assist  its  students.  For 
information,  write  to  Program  in  Maritime  History  and 
Nautical  Archaeology,  Department  of  History,  Admiral 


Ernest  M.  Eller  House,  East  Carolina  University,  Green- 
ville, NC  27858-4353. 

The  Latest  Word  on  1908  Accord 

The  United  States  and  Canada  have  formally  agreed  that 
Article  II  of  the  Treaty  on  Wrecking  and  Salvage,  signed 
May  18,  1908,  does  not  apply  to  historic  shipwrecks.  This 
means  the  treaty  does  not  preclude  either  country  from 
imposing  on  foreign  nationals  within  its  jurisdiction  domes- 
tic laws  and  regulations  pertaining  to  the  preservation  of 
shipwrecks  and  their  associated  artifacts  of  historic,  cultural, 
or  archeological  value. 

Training  Opportunities 

An  understanding  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  curation 
and  collections  management  is  essential  to  managers 
charged  with  the  protection  of  archeological  collections.  At 
"Archeological  Curation  and  Collection  Management" — a 
five-day  course  sponsored  by  the  National  Park  Service  and 
George  Washington  University — participants  will  gain  un- 
derstanding of  their  managerial  responsibilities  while  ex- 
ploring a  variety  of  ways  to  develop  effective  collection 
management  programs.  The  course  will  be  held  October 
18-22,  1993,  in  Tucson,  AZ,  and  February  28-March  4, 
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1994,  in  Washington,  DC.  Tuition  is  $480.  For  further 
information,  contact  the  Center  for  Career  Education  and 
Workshops,  The  George  Washington  University,  2020  K 
St.,  NW,  Suite  B-100,  Washington,  DC  20052.  Phone 
(202)  994-5299  or  (800)  947-4498. 

More  Training 

Land  managers  and  program  managers  whose  jobs  involve 
mitigating  impacts  to  archeological  resources  seldom  have 
the  background  or  training  for  it.  "Archeology  for  Manag- 
ers" will  familiarize  them  with  archeology  and  archeologi- 
cal resources  so  they  can  develop  efficient  programs, 
identify  problems  early,  and  choose  effectively  among  so- 
lutions. The  legal  requirements,  policies,  guidelines,  and 
regulations  concerning  archeological  preservation  will  be 
covered.  Appropriate  methods  for  resource  management, 
development,  and  operations  will  also  be  considered. 

The  40-hour  course  will  be  held  at  Hot  Springs  National 
Park  in  Arkansas,  October  25-29,  1993.  It  emphasizes 
hands-on  experience,  with  field  visits  to  the  major  facilities 


and  archeological  resources  in  the  area,  including  the  heri- 
tage resources  and  programs  of  the  nearby  Ouachita  Na- 
tional Forest  and  the  renowned  hot  springs. 

The  rejuvenating  water  of  the  springs  has  attracted  people 
for  10,000  years  and  the  archeological  remains  of  prehistoric 
lifeways  are  abundant.  Stone  artifacts  indicate  that  Native 
Americans  used  the  springs  as  neutral  territory  for  hunting, 
trading,  and  bathing,  and  evidence  remains  of  the  Spanish 
explorers  who  were  the  first  Europeans  to  come  here.  In 
1832,  the  springs  became  the  first  Federal  reserve  set  aside 
specifically  to  protect  a  natural  resource. 

The  course  is  open  to  Federal,  state,  tribal,  and  local  program 
managers  who  have  little  or  no  background  in  archeology, 
but  must  deal  with  archeological  resources  as  part  of  their 
jobs.  For  application  information,  contact  Leanne  Stone, 
Program  Coordinator,  Division  of  Continuing  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Nevada — Reno,  Reno,  NV  89557- 
0032.  Phone  (702)  784-4046. 


Celebrating  Archeology 


Sharing  the  Responsibility 

Having  outgrown  a  seven-day  time  slot,  Arizona  Archaeol- 
ogy Week  has  expanded  into  a  month-long  celebration.  This 
March,  the  state's  multicultural  heritage  and  unique  ancient 
cultures  were  the  focus  of  the  festivities.  The  theme,  "Ari- 
zona's Heritage:  Share  the  Responsibility,"  advocated  a 
stronger,  more  direct  message  of  responsible  stewardship  by 
all.  Over  100  events  and  activities  took  place  across  the  state, 
including  site  tours,  exhibits,  demonstrations,  and  an  arche- 
ology fair  hosted  by  the  Arizona  State  Museum.  Guided 
tours  of  collections  and  laboratories  not  normally  open  to 
the  public  were  also  a  highlight. 

More  information  on  Arizona  Archaeology  Month  is  avail- 
able in  Diversity,  the  newsletter  of  the  Arizona  State  Parks. 
To  request  subscriptions,  reprints,  or  duplication  of  the 
material  found  in  that  publication,  call  or  write  Christine 
Wolfe,  Public  Information  Office,  Arizona  State  Parks,  800 
West  Washington,  Suite  415,  Phoenix,  AZ  85007.  Phone 
(602)  542-4174. 


Northern  Exposure 

A  "Heritage  Celebration"  with  dancers,  carvers,  storytellers, 
and  archeology  exhibits  provided  an  opportunity  for 
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Alaskans  to  learn  about  their  state's  archeological  resources 
as  part  of  an  archeology  week  held  March  28- April  3. 
Presentations  by  local  archeologists — including  many  from 
the  sponsoring  organization,  the  National  Park  Service — 
followed  the  theme,  "Saving  Alaska's  Past  for  the  Future." 

Lone  Star  Archeology  Week 

Two  booklets  aimed  at  teachers,  libraries,  and  museums 
helped  make  the  fifth  annual  Texas  Archeology  Awareness 
Week,  held  April  10-17,  one  of  the  state's  most  successful 
celebrations.  The  booklets,  printed  by  the  Texas  Department 
of  Transportation,  provided  information  about  archeology 
and  resources  available  for  the  week's  events.  Taking  the 
lead  this  year,  the  office  of  the  state  archeologist  also  pro- 
duced bookmarks,  a  mini-poster,  and  an  8-page  coloring 
book  for  children. 


Picture  the  Past. . . 

A  hike  along  the  Oregon  Trail,  sponsored  by 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  Boise  Dis- 
trict and  the  Idaho  State  Historical  Society, 
highlighted  Idaho's  April  25-May  2  arche- 
ology celebration.  Dozens  of  presentations, 
demonstrations,  displays,  and  an  atlatl  com- 
petition— all  free  to  the  public — incorpo- 
rated the  week's  theme,  "Picture  the  Past." 

The  Dirt  Behind  the  Dirt 

The  public  got  a  chance  to  look  behind  the 
archeological  scenes  as  part  of  New  York 
State  Archaeology  Week.  Field  trips  were 
offered  to  many  sites,  including  Old  Fort 
Niagara  and  Mohawk  Valley,  two  of  the 
wide  variety  of  sites  in  New  York.  The  New 
York  Archaeological  Council  used  the  week 

to  educate  the  public  on  the  importance  of  site  protection 

and  preservation. 

Celebrating  Diversity 

"What's  on  the  exterior  has  little  to  do  with  how  successful 
we  are — it's  the  spirit  within  us."  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.'s 
words  were  the  touchstone  of  California's  second  archeol- 
ogy week,  "Celebrating  Our  Ethnic  Heritage."  The  celebra- 
tion, held  May  10-16,  recognized  both  the  value  of  diversity 
and  the  importance  of  each  culture's  heritage  in  today's 
society.  Over  130  cultural  events  and  displays  were  held  in 
36  counties  in  conjunction  with  National  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Week.  With  private  contributions  and  matching  funds 
from  a  National  Park  Service  National  Historic  Preservation 
Fund  Grant,  the  California  Office  of  Historic  Preservation 


Suds  Fest 


MARYLAND 


IT  WAS  A  BIG  WEEK  FOR  MARYLAND. 
While  celebrating  its  first  archeology 
week  from  March  20  to  28,  the  Center 
for  Urban  Archaeology  announced  the 
opening  of  the  Brewer's  Park  archeol- 
ogy trail,  "Fragments  of  Life:  Preserv- 
ing  Baltimore's  Archaeological 
Heritage."  The  dedication  marks  the 
10th  anniversary  of  the  Great  Baltimore 
Brewery  Dig  excavation  project  of 
1983  when  an  archeology  team  un- 
earthed the  remains  of  the  Pe- 
ters/Clagett  Brewery,  established  in 
1783.  The  archeology  trail  features 


Brewer's  Park  along  with  other  points 
of  historical  significance  in  the  down- 
town Baltimore  area.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  the  Center  for  Urban 
Archaeology  at  (410)  396-3156. 
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and  the  Society  for  California  Archeology  expanded  public 
education  this  year  to  include  a  statewide  archeology  cur- 
riculum brochure  for  kindergarten  through  sixth  grade  and 
a  teachers'  planning  guide  for  implementing  ethnic  heritage 
studies  in  the  classroom. 

From  Stone  Flakes  to  Computer  Chips 

With  all  the  changes  being  proposed  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, teachers  are  being  challenged  to  provide  a  learning 
environment  that  fosters  critical  thinking  and  problem  solv- 
ing without  neglecting  the  basics.  The  Colorado  Archae- 
ological Society  will  offer  "From  Stone  Flakes  to  Computer 
Chips,"  a  unique  workshop  October  1-3  for  educators  that 
will  focus  on  cultural  resources  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  and  how  to  utilize  them  in  the  classroom.  Profession- 
als from  the  fields  of  education,  anthropology,  history,  and 
archeology  will  present  an  action-oriented  weekend  focused 
on  a  wide  variety  of  topics  including  early  American  tech- 


nology, rock  art,  site  preservation,  and  archeological  educa- 
tion through  literature  and  computer  applications.  To  regis- 
ter, contact  Colorado  Archaeological  Society  Teacher 
Education  Conference,  P.O.  Box  2496,  Silverthorne,  CO 
80498.  Phone  (303)  468-2197. 

Presidential  Archeologist 

In  celebration  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  250th  birthday,  Vir- 
ginia Archaeology  Month,  coming  in  October,  will  focus  on 
the  theme  "Virginia  Archaeology:  A  Jefferson  Legacy 
Worth  Preserving"  to  celebrate  the  president's  innovations 
in  the  field.  Jefferson  is  credited  with  developing  the  first 
scientific  approach  to  excavation  and  his  exploration  of  an 
Indian  burial  mound  was,  for  its  time,  an  extraordinary 
achievement.  For  more  information  on  the  month-long  cele- 
bration, contact  M.  Catherine  Slusser  or  Una  Loftus  at 
(804)  786-3143  at  the  Virginia  Department  of  Historic 
Resources. 


NADB  Update 


1-800  Phone  Link 

A  1-800  number  is  available  to  access  the  NADB  Online 
System  through  September  30  of  this  year.  The  number, 
1-800-626-4415,  has  been  authorized  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  facilitate  a  NADB  pilot  test  being  conducted 
with  the  Archeological  Assistance  Division  of  the  National 
Park  Service  [see  story  opposite]. 

Users  can  continue  to  access  the  system  through  its  com- 
mercial number  (501-575-2021),  through  Internet  access 
(telnet  cast.uark.edu  or  130. 1 84.7 1 .44),  or  through  the  CEAP 
(Corps  of  Engineers  Automated  Program)  network.  The 


log-on  ID  is  "nadb"  entered  lowercase;  users  no  longer  need 
to  enter  a  password.  User  information  is  requested  at  the 
beginning  of  each  session  to  track  the  online  activity. 

Evaluations  Sought  for  NADB  Online  System 

As  part  of  a  pilot  test,  the  Archeological  Assistance  Division 
and  the  Southwestern  Division  of  the  Army  Corpr,  of  Engi- 
neers are  requesting  user  evaluations  of  the  NA  DB-Reports 
module  of  the  NADB  Online  System.  Please  ftU  out  the  form 
on  the  next  page  and  return  to  NADB  Program  Coordinator, 
National  Park  Service,  P.O.  Box  37127,  Suite  210,  Wash- 
ington, DC  20013-7127. 


New  Maps  of  Alaska  Plot  the  Unexpected 


Wyndeth  Davis 

NADB  REGIONAL  COORDINATOR,  NATIONAL  PARK  SERVICE  ALASKA  REGIONAL  OFFICE 


MAPS  DRAWN  WITH  INFORMATION  FROM 
the  NADB-Reports  database  for  Alaska 
surprised  onlookers  at  the  state's  20th 
annual  anthropological  association 
meetings  in  Anchorage  this  April.  The 
maps,  presented  at  a  poster  session  by 
the  National  Park  Service  Alaska  Re- 
gional Office,  had  been  plotted  with 


archeology  citations  from  the  database 
for  the  state.  Unexpectedly,  the  cita- 
tions did  not  cluster  near  major  Federal 
land  holdings  (parks,  preserves,  forests, 
etc.),  but  fell  in  three  dense  concentra- 
tions: one  on  the  Seward  Peninsula,  one 
in  the  Anchorage-Matanuska  Valley 
area,  and  one  in  southeast  Alaska  near 


Petersburg.  The  clusters  corresponded 
more  to  historic  population  centers  than 
to  Federal  land  boundaries. 

The  citations  were  plotted  in  quadran- 
gle grids  corresponding  to  those  found 
in  U.S.  Geological  Survey  maps.  Only 
two  grids  showed  no  citations,  convinc- 
ing onlookers  that  archeological  report- 
ing in  Alaska  is  much  better  than 
anticipated. 

Plotting  citations  by  major  cultural  tra- 
dition proved  a  bit  trickier.  In  the  com- 
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GENERAL  USER  INFORMATH 

Kind  of  organization 

Private 
University 
State  agency 
Federal  agency 
Other  (please  specify) 

NADE 
NADB-Repo 

Please  fill  out  this  form  ar 
National  Park  Service,  P.O. 

DN 

I  ONLINE  SYSTEM 

its  Module  Evaluation 

id  return  to:  nadb  Program  Coordinator 
Box  37127,  Washington,  DC  20013-7127 

Last  access 

Before  January  1993 

January-April  1993 

After  April  1 993 

SYSTEM  PERFORMANCE  RATING 

(1=POOR,  2=SATISFACTORY,  3=ABOVE  AVERAGE,  4=OUTSTANDING) 

Connection/access 

Type  of  computer  link 

(CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY) 

Modem 

1-501-575-2021 

1-800-626-4415 

Internet 

CEAP 

Other  (please  specify) 

System  availability 

Ease  of  use 

Technical  support 

Documentation 

Online  help 

Data  quality 

Data  completeness 

Usefulness  for  project/ 
job  performance 

Overall  system  performance 

Frequency  of  access 

1-5 

6-10 

More  than  10 

Comments 

puter  search  for  the  citations,  keywords 
had  to  allow  for  as  many  variants  in 
typology  and  spelling  as  could  be  ex- 
pected for  each  tradition.  The  citations 
found  seemed  evenly  distributed  over 
the  time  period  covered  by  Alaska 
NADB-Reports,  and  when  plotted  on  the 
maps  covered  a  strip  of  land  extending 
from  the  more  northern  part  of  the 
Alaska  Peninsula,  down  along  the  west 
coast,  and  up  along  the  north  coast. 
Initially,  this  clustering  of  plots  seemed 
to  reflect  the  historical  emphasis  on 
coastal  areas  in  Alaska  archeology. 
However,  this  clustering  did  not  agree 
with  other  maps  showing  more  cita- 
tions inland.  Perhaps  archeologists 
have  identified  more  coastal  traditions 
than  inland  ones,  which  may  be  related 
in  turn  to  the  often  hard-to-define  na- 
ture of  inland  Athapaskan  cultures  in 
prehistory.  Another  set  of  maps  now 
being  processed  will  correlate  major 


cultural  groups  (identified  on  the  basis 
of  keywords)  with  language/culture 
area  maps  for  the  state. 

Future  maps  will  show  the  frequency  of 
citations  over  time  by  USGS  quadrangle. 
Alaska  NADB-Reports  contains  cita- 
tions dating  to  the  late  1800s.  Looking 
at  how  the  research  foci  have  changed 
over  the  years  may  give  archeologists  a 
clearer  picture  of  "vogues"  in  the  his- 
tory of  Alaskan  archaeological  re- 
search. 

Although  the  maps  for  the  poster  ses- 
sion were  prepared  manually,  future 
mapping  projects  will  take  advantage 
of  computer  mapping  programs.  [  While 
not  yet  implemented,  the  NADB  Online 
System  can  download  state  and  county 
FIPS  codes  linked  to  frequency  data  for 
importing  into  GIS  and  other  mapping 
packages.  Users  are  encouraged  to  ac- 
cess the  NADB  Online  System  on  a  regu- 


lar basis  for  information  about  the  lat- 
est additions.  — Ed.  ] 

Based  on  these  mapping  exercises,  the 
importance  of  ongoing,  consistent  data 
management  has  become  more  appar- 
ent than  ever.  The  range  of  applications 
for  the  NADB-Reports  database  extends 
far  beyond  "counts"  or  bibliographic 
citations.  However,  the  serviceability 
of  nadb  for  these  applications  depends 
solely  on  the  maintenance  of  complete, 
current,  high  quality  data. 

For  more  information  about  the  Alaska 
Regional  Office  NADB-Reports  data- 
base, contact  the  NADB  Regional  Coor- 
dinator, Wyndeth  Davis,  National 
Park  Service,  2525  Gambell  St.,  An- 
chorage, AK  99503.  Phone  (907)  257- 
2657. 
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NAGPRA 


Hearst  Museum  Dispute  Resolved 

The  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatria- 
tion Committee,  meeting  last  February  in  Hawaii,  rec- 
ommended the  return  of  Native  Hawaiian  remains  from 
the  University  of  California' s  Hearst  Museum,  located 
on  the  Berkeley  campus.  The  committee,  convening  at 
Honolulu's  Bishop  Museum,  met  with  representatives 
of  both  the  Hearst  and  Hui  Malama  I  Na  Kupuna  'O 
Hawai'i  Nei,  a  non-profit  group  that  provides  guidance 
in  cultural  issues  affecting  Native  Hawaiians. 

The  dispute  concerned  the  remains  of  two  individuals 
in  the  possession  of  the  Hearst  Museum.  Professor  Tim 
White  and  Assistant  Chancellor  Michael  R.  Smith  from 
Berkeley  asserted  that  the  information  available  to 
them  was  not  sufficient  to  determine  that  the  human 
remains  in  question  were  culturally  affiliated  with  a 
present-day  Native  Hawaiian  organization.  Hui  Malama  I 
Na  Kupuna  'O  Hawai'i  Nei,  represented  by  Edward  Kana- 
hele,  Knani  Nihipali,  and  Edward  Ayau,  presented  evidence 
indicating  the  human  remains  were  of  Native  Hawaiian 
origin.  Members  of  the  committee  asked  both  sides  for 
clarification  of  their  positions.  Spiritual  arguments  put  forth 
by  the  Native  Hawaiian  group  were  given  equal  weight  with 
other  lines  of  evidence.  The  committee  subsequently  issued 
findings  that  recommended  the  return  of  the  remains  [see 


Honolulu's  Bishop  Museum,  where  the  NAGPRA  committee  met. 

sidebar].  The  museum  agreed  to  comply  with  these  recom- 
mendations. 

The  committee  also  met  in  Kahuku,  Oahu,  to  discuss  pro- 
gress in  implementing  the  Native  American  Graves  Protec- 
tion and  Repatriation  Act  (NAGPRA)  in  Hawaii.  The 
committee  heard  testimony  from  museums,  Federal  agen- 
cies, Native  Hawaiian  groups,  and  the  general  public  on 
issues  related  to  identifying  Native  Hawaiian  cultural  items 


Findings  Published  in  Repatriation  Dispute 


ON  APRIL  15,  THE  NATIVE  AMERICAN 
Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation 
Committee  published  its  findings  on 
the  Hearst  Museum  dispute  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register: 

Regarding  the  human  remains  identi- 
fied as  12-10738-39,  the  Committee 
found  that  the  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence indicated  a  relationship  of  shared 
group  identity  could  be  reasonably 
traced  between  the  human  remains  and 
present  day  Native  Hawaiian  organiza- 
tions. The  finding  recommended  that 
the  Hearst  Museum  revise  its  determi- 
nation of  cultural  affiliation  and  notify 
Native  Hawaiian  organizations  directly 


and  through  a  notice  of  inventory  com- 
pletion published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter that  the  human  remains  are  available 
for  repatriation.  [This  notice  was  pub- 
lished on  June  2.  — Ed.] 

Regarding  the  human  remains  identi- 
fied as  12-5456,  the  Committee  was 
unable  to  determine  that  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  indicated  a  rela- 
tionship of  shared  group  identity  could 
be  reasonably  traced  between  the  hu- 
man remains  and  present  day  Native 
Hawaiian  organizations.  However,  the 
Committee  noted  that:  1)  the  human 
remains  were  from  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, 2)  the  scientific  or  educational 


value  that  the  human  remains  may  have 
is  very  small  and  has  been  reduced  fur- 
ther by  the  current  dispute,  and  3)  the 
necessary  expertise  for  clarifying  the 
cultural  affiliation  of  these  human  re- 
mains is  available  in  Hawaii.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  these  human 
remains  be  transferred  to  a  museum  in 
Hawaii  for  future  consideration  of  cul- 
tural affiliation  and  care. 
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Tribal  Contacts  Sought 


On  February  26,  Departmental  Con- 
sulting Archeologist  Francis  P. 
McManamon  of  the  National  Park 
Service  contacted  Federally  recognized 
Indian  tribes  and  Native  Alaskan  enti- 
ties requesting  information  to  assist 
museums  and  Federal  agencies  in 
achieving  effective  consultation.  The 
letter  requested  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

Name  and  address  of  the  tribal  official 
who  will  act  as  the  representative  in 
consultations  related  to  Native  Ameri- 
can human  remains  and  cultural  objects 


Names  and  appropriate  methods  to  con- 
tact any  lineal  descendants  of  individu- 
als whose  remains,  funerary  objects,  or 
sacred  objects  are  or  are  likely  to  be 
included  in  a  summary  or  inventory 

Names  and  appropriate  methods  to  con- 
tact traditional  religious  leaders  who 
should  be  consulted  regarding  collec- 
tions 

Recommendations  on  how  the  consult- 
ation process  should  be  conducted 


Descriptions  of  cultural  objects  that 
were  made  exclusively  for  burial  or  to 
contain  human  remains 

Kinds  of  cultural  objects  that  fit  the 
statutory  definitions  of  sacred  objects 
or  objects  of  cultural  patrimony. 

A  listing  of  tribal  representatives  is 
available  from  the  Archeological  As- 
sistance Division  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Information  from  tribal  repre- 
sentatives will  be  made  available  to  mu- 
seums and  Federal  agencies  through  the 
National  Archeological  Database  to  aid 
in  completing  their  summaries  and  in- 
ventories. 


and  determining  cultural  affiliation.  The  committee  also 
reviewed  and  revised  a  draft  of  its  1992  report  to  Congress. 

Proposed  Regulations  Published 

On  March  26,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Bruce  Babbitt  signed 
a  letter  to  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Director  Leon 
Panetta  requesting  approval  of  the  proposed  rules  for  imple- 
menting NAGPRA.  OMB  reviewed  the  proposed  regulations 
and  approved  them  on  May  25.  They  appeared  in  the  Federal 
Register  May  28. 

A  60-day  comment  period  was  provided  for  interested  par- 
ties to  participate  in  the  proposed  rule-making  by  submitting 
written  data,  views,  or  arguments.  Comments  on  the  effects 
that  might  result  from  adoption  of  the  proposed  regulations 
were  specifically  requested.  Written  comments  were  ac- 
cepted until  July  27,  1993. 

Review  Committee  Meeting  Scheduled 

The  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation 
Review  Committee  will  hold  its  next  meeting  on  September 
20,  21,  and  22,  1993.  The  meeting  will  focus  on  developing 
final  regulations  for  implementing  the  statute.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  Maritime  Commission  Hearing  Room, 
800  North  Capitol  St.,  NW,  Washington,  DC,  and  will  be 
open  to  the  public. 

Budget  Request  Includes  Grants 

The  administration's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1994, 
announced  by  President  Clinton  in  April,  includes  $2.75 
million  for  the  grant  program  authorized  under  Section  10 
of  the  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation 


Act.  The  money  is  to  assist  Indian  tribes  and  Native  Hawai- 
ian organizations  in  the  repatriation  of  cultural  items  as  well 
as  museums  in  conducting  the  inventories  and  identification 
required  by  the  statute.  The  National  Park  Service  requested 
an  additional  $250,000  to  administer  the  grant  program. 

The  administration's  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1994  also 
included  funds  for  NPS  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  under  that  statute. 

Peabody  Museum  Returns  Zuni  War  God 

Harvard  University's  Peabody  Museum  has  repatriated  a 
Zuni  war  god  discovered  in  its  Hopi  collection,  which  was 
being  summarized  to  comply  with  section  5  of  the  statute. 
Last  March,  the  museum — following  guidelines  put  forth  in 
a  January  21  National  Park  Service  memo — published  a 
notice  of  intent  to  repatriate  the  object  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. Following  a  30-day  period  during  which  lineal  descen- 
dants or  other  culturally  affiliated  individuals  or  tribes  were 
asked  to  contact  the  museum,  the  war  god  was  turned  over 
to  a  representative  of  the  Zuni  on  April  29.  It  was  the  first 
notice  of  intent  to  repatriate  a  sacred  object  to  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

Additional  Information 

For  additional  information  regarding  NAGPRA,  please  con- 
tact C.  Timothy  McKeown,  NAGPRA  Program  Leader, 
Archeological  Assistance  Division,  National  Park  Serv- 
ice, P.O.  Box  37127,  Suite  210,  Washington,  DC  20013- 
7127.  Phone  (202)  343-4101,  fax  (202)  523-1547. 
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Conferences 


66th  Anniversary  Pecos  Conference 

In  1927,  Alfred  V.  Kidder  invited  southwestern  archeolo- 
gists  to  his  New  Mexico  field  camp  at  Pecos  Pueblo  to 
discuss  the  state  of  archeology  in  the  region.  Sixty-six  years 
later,  the  Pecos  Conference  is  still  providing  an  annual 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  latest  finds,  exchange  ideas, 
hear  reports  on  current  work,  and  discuss  current  problems 
in  archeology.  This  year's  conference  will  be  held  August 
13-15  at  the  Casa  Malpais  National  Historic  Landmark  Site 
in  Springerville,  AZ.  For  further  information,  contact  John 
W.  Hohmann,  Pecos  Conference,  c/o  Louis  Berger  Asso- 
ciates Inc.,  5343  North  16th  St.,  Suite  260,  Phoenix,  AZ 
85016. 

Maine  Museum  Hosts  Wet  Site  Meeting 

The  Spring  Point  Museum  of  South  Portland,  ME,  will  host 
the  Fifth  Triennial  Meeting  of  the  International  Council  of 
Museums'  Wet  Organic  Archaeological  Materials,  the 
group's  first  conference  in  the  United  States,  August  14-20. 
The  focus  will  be  conserving  organic  artifacts,  including 
shipwreck  materials  recovered  from  wet  sites  around  the 
world.  Conservators,  archeologists,  and  conservation  scien- 
tists will  present  papers  on  artifact  treatment,  advances  in 
material  science  research,  management  of  conservation  vol- 
unteers, and  chemical  treatments  for  large-scale  projects. 
For  more  information  about  the  conference  or  the  museum's 
conservation  of  the  last-surviving  American-built  clipper 
ship,  Snow  Squall,  contact  Molly  Horvath,  Conservator, 
Spring  Point  Museum,  Southern  Maine  Technical  Col- 
lege, Fort  Rd.,  South  Portland,  ME  04106.  Phone  and  fax 
(207)  799-6337. 

Hands-On  Geographic  Information  Systems 

The  Edison  Electric  Institute  Land  Management  and  Siting 
Task  Forces  will  sponsor  a  three-day  national  workshop  on 
developing  comprehensive  land  management  plans  with 
Geographic  Information  Systems  in  Atlanta,  October  4-6. 
The  workshop  will  offer  a  hands-on  opportunity  to  use  GIS 
to  manage  resources  and  comply  with  regulatory  require- 
ments in  a  simulated  project.  For  further  information,  con- 
tact Diane  Ross-Leech,  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  123 
Mission  St.,  H21A,  San  Francisco,  CA  94144.  Phone 
(415)  973-5956,  fax  (415)  973-7971. 

Time  Again  for  . . . 

The  Fifth  Occasional  Anasazi  Symposium  will  be  held 
October  21-24  in  Farmington,  NM.  One  theme  at  this  year's 


symposium  will  be  "The  Big  Project  and  the  Big  Picture: 
Syntheses  in  the  Four  Corners  and  Beyond."  Symposia  and 
papers  will  present  research  from  regional  projects  that 
contribute  to  understanding  the  Four  Corners  area  and  its 
connection  to  the  Southwest.  For  information  contact 
Meredith  Matthews  or  Linda  Wheelbarger,  Cultural 
Resource  Management  Program,  San  Juan  College, 
4601  College  Blvd.,  Farmington,  NM  87401-4699. 

Computers  in  Museums 

The  latest  in  museum  software  and  automation  services  will 
be  on  display  at  the  1993  Annual  Conference  of  the  Museum 
Computer  Network  November  3-6  in  Seattle.  The  confer- 
ence will  offer  workshops,  exhibits,  project  reports,  and 
program  sessions  in  all  areas  of  museum  computing,  with 
emphasis  on  multimedia  for  exhibits,  education,  collections 
management,  conservation,  and  research.  For  more  infor- 
mation contact  Diane  Zorich,  MCN  '93  Program  Chair, 
Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Har- 
vard University,  11  Divinity  Ave.,  Cambridge,  MA 
02138.  Phone  (617)  495-1969. 

Rock  Art  Congress 

The  American  Rock  Art  Research  Association  will  host  the 
1994  International  Rock  Art  Congress  in  Flagstaff,  AZ,  May 
30  through  June  4,  1994.  The  congress  will  focus  on  all 
aspects  of  rock  art  research,  education,  preservation,  and 
conservation.  For  more  information,  contact  ARARA  1994 
International  Conference,  P.O.  Box  65,  San  Miguel,  CA 
93451.  Phone  (805)  467-3704,  fax  (805)  467-2532. 
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Publications 


Guide  to  National  Archives 

James  R.  Glenn's  Guide  to  the  National  Anthropological 
Archives  is  the  second  full  description  of  the  archives,  which 
entered  its  1 13th  year  in  1992.  The  history  of  the  archives 
began  when  John  Wesley  Powell  compiled  research  from 
several  Federal  surveys  and  brought  it  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  The  first  description  of  the  archives  appeared  in 
1881.  Since  then,  descriptions  of  the  growing  collections 
have  been  published  individually,  but  this  is  the  first  time  in 
over  a  century  that  a  full  overview  has  seen  print.  Glenn's 
guide  is  a  picture  of  the  collection  as  it  existed  in  October 
1992.  For  information,  contact  Mary  Ruwell,  Director, 
National  Anthropological  Archives,  National  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  MRC-152,  Washington,  DC  20560. 
Phone  (202)  357-1976. 

Perry  Mesa  Investigation 

Pothunting  in  Central  Arizona:  The  Perry  Mesa  Archeo- 
logical  Site  Vandalism  Study,  jointly  funded  by  the  Forest 
Service  Southwest  Region  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment's Arizona  State  Office,  assesses  the  condition  of  ar- 
cheological  resources  on  the  site.  This  report  attempts  to 
reconstruct  the  history  of  pothunting  on  the  mesa,  exploring 
factors  that  contribute  to  its  vulnerability  to  looting  and 
vandalism,  and  addresses  the  future  of  its  archeological 
resources.  Copies  are  available  free  from  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  Cultural  Resources,  517  Gold  Ave.,  SW,  Albu- 
querque, NM  87102. 

Virginia's  First  People 

People  have  lived  in  Virginia  for  more  than  1 1,000  years — 
since  the  days  of  the  mastodon  and  mammoth.  First  People: 
The  Early  Indians  of  Virginia,  by  Keith  Egloff  and  Deborah 
Woodward,  tells  the  story  of  Virginia's  Indians  based  on 
archeological  interpretations,  tying  this  prehistory  to  exist- 
ing tribes  and  sites.  Archeologists  and  Indian  leaders  col- 
laborated with  the  authors  to  produce  a  work  that  dispels 
misconceptions  about  Native  American  culture.  Copies  may 
be  ordered,  at  $11.95  each  plus  shipping,  from  Mary 
Kathryn  Hassett,  University  of  Virginia  Press,  P.O.  Box 
3608,  University  Station,  Charlottesville,  VA  22903. 
Phone  (804)  924-6064. 

Early  Vermont  Industry 

Some  of  the  state's  earliest  industries  are  the  subject  of  200 
Years  of  Soot  and  Sweat:  The  History  and  Archeology  of 


Vermont 's  Iron,  Charcoal,  and  Lime  Industries  by  Victor  R. 
Rolando.  This  300-page  publication  of  the  Vermont  Archae- 
ological Society  describes  the  machinery  and  techniques  of 
iron,  charcoal,  and  lime  production  and  tells  how  furnaces 
and  kilns  were  built.  Copies  are  available  postage-paid  at 
$32.95  each  in  paper,  $39.95  hardback,  from  Mountain 
Press,  P.O.  Box  1812,  Manchester  Center,  VT  05255. 

Canadian  Parks  Service  Catalog 

Fifty-nine  studies  in  archeology,  architecture,  and  history 
appear  in  the  1 992  Research  Publications  Catalogue  of  the 
Canadian  Parks  Service.  Remaining  issues  in  the  discontin- 
ued Canadian  Historic  Sites  and  History  and  Archaeology 
series  are  also  listed.  Free  copies  of  the  catalog  are  available 
from  Canadian  Publications,  Parks  Service,  Environ- 
ment Canada,  1600  Liverpool  Ct.,  Ottawa,  Ontario, 
Canada  K1A  0H3. 

Common  Cause 

In  the  language  of  the  Blackfoot,  Kunaitupii  means  "People 
Coming  Together."  The  first  joint  meeting  of  the  Montana 
Archaeological  Society  and  the  Archaeological  Society  of 
Alberta,  held  in  1990,  brought  together  for  the  first  time 
Native  and  non-Native  peoples  from  Western  Canada  and 
the  United  States  to  discuss  Native  sacred  sites  and  arche- 
ology. This  283-page  forum  report,  Coming  Together  on 
Native  Sacred  Sites,  contains  papers,  transcripts,  and  panel 
discussions  from  the  conference.  Copies  are  available  for 
$19.95  each  plus  shipping  from  Archaeological  Society  of 
Alberta,  314  Valiant  Dr.,  NW,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Can- 
ada, T3A  0Y1.  Phone  (403)  288-1837,  fax  (403)  220-5227. 

Teaching  the  Lessons  of  Archeology 

Ten  hands-on  education  activity  modules  for  fifth  through 
eighth  grade  students  are  presented  in  Discovering  Archae- 
ology: An  Activity  Guide  for  Educators  by  Shirley  J.  Scher- 
mer.  This  60-page  guide  provides  background  sections  such 
as  "What  Is  Archeology,"  "Birds  in  Prehistory,"  and  "Ar- 
chaeological Ethics  and  Law"  for  each  set  of  activities. 
Copies  of  Discovering  Archaeology  are  available  by  mail 
for  $6.95  each  plus  sales  tax  where  applicable  and  $3 
shipping  and  handling  from  the  Publications  Order  De- 
partment, University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  IA  52242. 
Phone  (319)  335-4645  or  (800)  235-2665. 

In  Fox  Peak's  Shadow 

The  Todaikadi,  or  Cattail-Eater  Northern  Paiute  people, 
have  lived  in  and  around  Oklahoma's  Stillwater  Marsh  for 
countless  generations.  The  marsh,  in  the  shadow  of  Wan- 
nikudak'a  ("Fox  Peak"),  the  tribe's  sacred  mountain,  pro- 
vided food  as  well  as  products  to  make  houses,  clothing, 
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From  "Yesterday's  River 


containers,  and  much  more.  In  the  Shadow  of  Fox  Peak  is  a 
280-page  illustrated  ethnography  of  the  Todaikadi  by  Cath- 
erine S.  Fowler  of  the  Stillwater  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 
Copies  are  $24  each  from  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  DC  20402- 
9325. 

Life  on  the  Tombigbee 

For  nearly  two  decades,  archeologists,  environmental  scien- 
tists, and  architects  worked  along  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway,  which  runs  from  the  mountains  of  northeast 
Mississippi  to  the  coastal  plain  of  western  Alabama.  They 
discovered  and  recorded  hundreds  of  prehistoric  and  historic 
archeological  sites,  including  lost  towns  and  buildings.  The 
results  of  their  studies  are  compiled  in  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers'  Yesterday's  River:  The  Archaeology  of  10,000 
Years  Along  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Watei-way  by  David 
Brose.  For  further  information,  contact  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Mobile  District,  P.O.  Box  2288,  Mobile,  AL 
36628. 

City  of  the  Sun 

A  companion  book  to  exhibits  in  the  Cahokia  Mounds 
Interpretive  Center,  Cahokia:  City  of  the  Sun  relates  the 
story  of  this  prehistoric  urban  center  of  the  central  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  The  78-page  publication,  written  by  Claudia 
G.  Mink,  integrates  83  full-color  photos  with  authentic 
designs,  maps,  charts,  and  text.  Available  for  $9.95  plus  $2 
shipping  from  Cahokia  Mounds  Museum  Society,  P.O. 
Box  382,  Collinsville,  IL  62234. 


New  Rock  Art  Band 

The  recently  formed  International  Federation  of  Rock  Art 
Organizations  unites  the  twenty-four  rock  art  organizations 
of  the  world — the  combined  membership  of  which  includes 
all  prehistoric  art  specialists.  The  federation  has  chosen  as 
its  official  organ  the  Australian  journal  Rock  Art  Research, 
one  of  the  foremost  scientific  periodicals  in  the  discipline  of 
cognitive  and  cultural  archeology.  The  bi-annual  journal's 
subjects  include  the  study,  conservation,  and  management 
of  rock  art  and  other  cultural  remains.  Inquiries  can  be 
addressed  to  The  Editor,  Australian  Rock  Art  Research 
Association,  P.O.  Box  216,  Caulfield  South,  Vic.  3162, 
Australia. 

International  Heritage  Charter 

"ICOMOS  Adopts  Archeological  Heritage  Charters:  Text  and 
Commentary,"  by  Ricardo  J.  Elia,  discusses  the  ICOMOS 
Charter  for  the  Protection  and  Management  of  the  Archae- 
ological Heritage,  adopted  in  1990.  The  article,  published  in 
the  Journal  of  Field  Archeology,  presents  background  for 
the  charter  (which  it  reprints  in  full)  and  explanatory  com- 
ments. For  information  on  the  US/ICOMOS  Committee  on 
Archaeological  Heritage  Management  or  for  a  copy  of  the 
article,  contact  Ricardo  Elia,  Office  of  Public  Archaeol- 
ogy, Boston  University,  675  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Bos- 
ton, MA  02215. 

Interactions  of  the  Past 

The  unresolved  questions  concerning  migration  dates  of 
people  from  Asia  to  the  New  World  and  their  lifeways  have 
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Battlefields,  Cemeteries,  and  Mining  Properties 

New  Bulletins  from  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places 

JOHN  H.  SPRINKLE,  JR. 


ARE  YOU  CURRENTLY  IN  THE  PROCESS  OF 

identifying,  evaluating,  or  registering  a 
historic  battlefield,  graveyard,  or  min- 
ing property?  The  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  announces  three  new 
bulletins  that  provide  assistance  in 
documenting  and  nominating  these  di- 
verse kinds  of  cultural  resources. 

National  Register  Bulletin  40:  Guide- 
lines for  Identifying,  Evaluating,  and 
Registering  America 's  Historic  Battle- 
fields by  Patrick  W.  Andrus. 

National  Register  Bulletin  41:  Guide- 
lines for  Evaluating  and  Registering 
Cemeteries  and  Burial  Places  by  Elisa- 
beth Walton  Potter  and  Beth  M.  Bo- 
land. 

National  Register  Bulletin  42:  Guide- 
lines for  Identifying,  Evaluating,  and 
Registering  Historic  Mining  Properties 
by  Bruce  J.  Noble,  Jr.,  and  Robert 
Spude. 

National  Register  Bulletin  40  discusses 
battlefields  in  the  American  experi- 


ence, outlining  the  status  of  preserva- 
tion efforts  and  providing  guidance  for 
researchers  considering  the  eligibility 
of  properties  for  the  National  Register. 
The  bulletin  provides  a  short  glossary 
of  military  terms  and  a  bibliography  on 
American  warfare. 

The  burial  practices  in  America's  past 
are  documented  in  National  Register 
Bulletin  41.  Native  American,  colonial, 
and  early  American  burial  customs  are 
discussed  as  well  as  military  cemeteries 
and  the  impact  of  the  19th  century  rural 
cemetery  movement  on  the  American 
landscape.  Ordinarily,  cemeteries  are 
not  eligible  for  the  National  Register; 
however,  this  bulletin  describes  how 
Criteria  Consideration  D  can  be  applied 
to  graveyards  and  other  burial  places. 

National  Register  Bulletin  42  outlines 
the  often  overlooked  role  of  extractive 
industries  in  our  nation's  history.  Min- 
ing properties  can  provide  information 
about  the  development  of  industrial  sci- 
ence, technology,  and  landscapes.  This 


bulletin  assists  in  identifying  appropri- 
ate historic  contexts,  property  types, 
and  evaluative  criteria  for  mining  prop- 
erties. 

These  three  bulletins  were  prepared  by 
the  National  Register  in  response  to  a 
growing  concern  for  the  appropriate 
evaluation  and  registration  of  battle- 
fields, mining  properties,  cemeteries, 
and  burial  places.  Together,  the  bulle- 
tins demonstrate  the  National  Regis- 
ter's commitment  to  providing 
guidance  for  understanding  the  coun- 
try's significant  cultural  resources.  For 
copies  of  these  bulletins  or  for  further 
information,  contact  National  Regis- 
ter of  Historic  Places,  Interagency 
Resources  Division,  National  Park 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, P.O.  Box  37127,  Washington, 
DC  20013-7127. 


traditionally  been  interwoven  with  questions  about  mega- 
fauna  in  general  and  mammoths  in  particular.  To  address 
proboscidean  behaviors  that  would  have  been  known  and 
utilized  by  hunters  and  gatherers  throughout  the  New  World, 
a  symposium,  "Mammoths,  Mastodons  and  Human  Interac- 
tion," was  hosted  by  Baylor  University.  The  233-page  illus- 
trated book  Proboscidean  and  Paleoindian  Interactions 
collects  much  of  the  work  from  the  symposium  along  with 
recent  research  findings.  Copies  are  available  for  $28.50 
plus  $3  postage  and  handling  from  Book  Department, 
Baylor  University  Book  Store,  P.O.  Box  6325,  Waco,  TX 
76706-6325. 

Archeology  of  Chinese  Immigrants 

Beginning  in  the  mid- 19th  century,  large  numbers  of  people 
from  mainland  China  emigrated  to  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  seeking  employment.  Termed  "overseas 
Chinese,"  they  made  lasting  contributions  to  their  early 
communities,  an  impact  which  has  only  begun  to  be  recog- 


nized. Hidden  Heritage:  Historical  Archaeology  of  the 
Overseas  Chinese  provides  a  forum  for  current  research  on 
this  group.  For  more  information,  contact  Baywood  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Inc.,  26  Austin  Ave.,  Box  337,  Amity- 
ville,  NY  11701.  Phone  (516)  691-1270. 

Newsletter  on  Asian  Americans 

In  1982,  the  need  to  understand  recovered  artifacts  of  Chi- 
nese and  Japanese  origin  led  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Asian  American  Comparative  Collection  at  the  University 
of  Idaho's  Laboratory  of  Anthropology.  Today,  the  collec- 
tion includes  table  ceramics,  opium  smoking  paraphernalia, 
gambling-related  items,  medicinal  objects,  and  other  arti- 
facts. Information  about  the  collection  is  published  in  the 
Asian  Comparative  Collection  Newsletter,  a  quarterly  avail- 
able for  $5  a  year.  To  subscribe,  write  to  Priscilla  Wegars, 
Editor,  Asian  Comparative  Collection  Newsletter,  Labo- 
ratory of  Anthropology,  University  of  Idaho,  Moscow, 
ID  83843. 
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Awards 


Keel  Honored  for  Lifelong  Achievement 

In  recognition  of  his  lifelong  contributions  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  America's  cultural  resources  and  to  the  enhancement 
of  archeological  programs  nationwide,  the  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Archeologists  has  presented  Dr.  Bennie  C.  Keel 
with  its  Distinguished  Service  Award.  The  award  honors  an 
individual  whose  contributions  to  professionalism  in  arche- 
ology reflect  extraordinary  accomplishments  in  research, 
teaching,  government  service,  cultural  resource  manage- 
ment, and  public  outreach. 

During  his  14  years  with  the  Department  of  the  Interior — 
including  10  as  departmental  consulting  archeologist  and 
assistant  director  for  archeology  in  the  Washington  office  of 
the  National  Park  Service — Keel  played  a  major  role  in 
steering  Federal  archeological  programs  successfully  de- 
spite frequent  adversity.  To  quote  the  nominating  letter  for 
the  award,  he  has  been  "successful  because  of  his  vision, 
unwavering  professional  commitment,  and  patient  negotiat- 
ing skills."  Dr.  Keel  continues  to  use  his  considerable  ar- 
cheological and  administrative  skills  in  the  variety  of 
projects  he  is  undertaking  at  the  Southeastern  Archeological 
Center  in  Tallahassee,  FL. 

The  National  Park  Service  congratulates  Dr.  Keel  on  his 
accomplishments  and  his  years  of  leadership  in  the  field  of 
archeology. 

Arizona  Volunteer  Recognized 

John  L.  Murray,  a  retired  government  intelligence  officer, 
was  recognized  for  his  volunteer  contributions  to  the  pro- 


tection and  preserva- 
tion of  Arizona's  ar- 
cheological 
resources  in  a  March 
15  ceremony.  He 
was  honored  with 
the  Victor  R.  Stoner 
Award  by  the  Ari- 
zona Archaeological 
and  Historical  Soci- 
ety. He  also  received 
the  sixth  annual  Ari- 
zona Archaeological 
and  Historical  Soci- 
ety Volunteers  in  Ar- 
chaeology Award 
along  with  Raymond 
H.  Thompson  and  Vorsila  L.  Bohrer 


Arizona  volunteer  John  L.  Murray. 


Murray  has  spent  nearly  two  decades  and  hundreds  of  hours 
bringing  archeology  to  the  public  with  his  skills  in  archeo- 
logical technique  and  as  an  author.  He  has  shown  so  much 
understanding  of  the  professional  archeologist' s  research 
goals  and  methods  that  the  Center  for  Desert  Archaeology 
invited  him  to  help  plan  future  survey  areas  and  take  his  own 
volunteer  survey  crews  into  the  field. 

"Every  professional  archaeologist  who  has  worked  with 
John  Murray  accords  the  highest  praise  to  him,"  says  the 
center's  Allen  Dart.  "His  past  achievements  and  his  continu- 
ing selflessness  are  worthy  of  statewide  recognition  among 
all  who  respect  Arizona's  cultural  heritage." 

Goldwater  Receives  Heritage  Award 

The  1964  Republican  presidential  candidate,  Barry  Goldwa- 
ter, received  the  first  Emil  W.  Haury  Award  for  Excellence 

from  the  Arizona  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society 

May  8  in  Tucson. 

The  former  Arizona  senator  was  honored  for  his  lifelong 
commitment  to  preserving  the  cultural  heritage  of  the 
Southwest. 

"One  of  the  things  that  has  made  Arizona  important  in 
the  area  of  archeological  and  historic  preservation  over 
the  years  was  the  ability  of  its  leadership  in  the  national 
scene  to  forge  those  bipartisan  linkages  which  made 
things  possible,"  says  Raymond  H.  Thompson,  director 
of  the  Arizona  State  Museum.  Goldwater  "managed  to 
push  a  lot  of  things  through  the  Congress  that  are  impor- 
tant to  archeology  throughout  our  nation  today." 


Barry  Goldwater  with  Julian  Hayden  and  Agnese  Nelms  Haury. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS  TEAM 


A  new  publications  team  takes  the  helm  with  this  issue  of 
Federal  Archeology  Report.  David  Andrews,  the  new  man- 
aging editor,  comes  to  the  Report  after  six  years  as  publi- 
cations editor  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling 
Exhibition  Service.  Roger  Friedman,  now  in  his  second 
year  with  the  Archeological  Assistance  Division,  moves 
into  the  role  of  editor/publications  coordinator. 

Federal  Archeology  Report  is  published  by  the  National 
Park  Service,  Departmental  Consulting  Archeologist/Ar- 
cheological  Assistance  Program.  Francis  P.  McManamon, 
Departmental  Consulting  Archeologist.  The  guest  editor 
for  this  issue  is  Veletta  Canouts. 

Address  comments,  submission  of  articles,  conference, 
training,  and  publications  announcements,  requests  for 
copies  and/or  changes  of  address  to:  Federal  Archeology 
Report,  Departmental  Consulting  Archeologist/Ar- 
cheological  Assistance  Division,  National  Park  Service, 
P.O.  Box  37127,  Washington,  DC  20013-7127;  or  tele- 
phone (202)  343-4101.  Please  allow  six  weeks  for  proc- 
essing a  change  of  address. 
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